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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE CINCINNATI MEETING 


Principal L. P. Jacks, of Manchester College, Oxford Univer- 
sity, at the time of the Association meeting at Cincinnati, will 
be in Texas, whose balmy air he prefers not to leave in the middle 
of what he thinks are the rigors of an American winter. How- 
ever, he has promised to send a special message to American col- 
leges, which is to be read at the Thursday night dinner. 

President Wilkins will make some new and rather revolution- 
ary suggestions for the reorganization of the American college 
in his official address on Thursday afternoon. 

The report of the Executive Committee and the Executive 
Secretary will deal with the activities of the most prosperous 
year in the Association’s history. The membership dues have 
held up strongly in spite of the depression, and special appro- 
priations from the General Education Board and the Carnegie 
Corporation have made possible important extensions in the 
work and personnel of the office. 

Special praise is cordially extended to Director Walter H. 
Siple of the Cincinnati Art Museum and of the University of 
Cincinnati, for his activity as Chairman of the local Committee 
of Arrangements. The Association will profit much from the 
academic, art and musical agencies for which Cincinnati is justly 
noted. The Cincinnati Art Museum will be open to delegates 
both on Wednesday and Thursday afternoons and special con- 
veyances will be provided on Thursday following the Director’s 
address to the Association. 

The Friday luncheon conferences at the Cincinnati meeting 
are arousing exceptional interest. These conferences will no 
doubt prove to be a striking feature of the meeting. The topics 
and leaders follow: 


‘‘Credits and Credit Systems’’—President William M. Lewis, 
Lafayette College 
‘Objective Indices of Faculty Scholarship Obtainable Through 
the Inbrary’’—President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence 
College 
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‘Standard Financial Reports’’—Mr. Lloyd Morey, Comptroller, 
University of Illinois, and Chairman, National Committee on 
Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education 

““Faculty and Student Relationships’’—Dean Christian Gauss, 
Princeton University and President Katharine Blunt, Con- 
necticut College 

““Individualization in Teaching’’—President Homer P. Rainey, 
Bucknell University 

“‘The Comprehenswe Examination’’—Dr. Edward 8S. Jones, 
Director of Special Study 


Many colleges will wish to be represented in more than one of 
these conferences. The colleges will be fortunate that have a 
large delegation, as many colleges may have, because of the cen- 
tral location of the place of meeting. 

The reports of the Commission this year will be of especial 
significance. All will be anxious to learn of the findings of the 
Commission which is investigating the present financial status of 
the colleges and it may be promised that a number of surprises 
are in store. 

The Association and Council have been appealed to, during the 
year, to lend their offices in the development of college mergers 
in several sections of the country. Already important college 
mergers have been achieved and a number of others are in the 
process of ripening. 





Dr. Robert A. Millikan: It would be a public disaster if the 
influence of the privately supported institution, free from all 
political motivation and control, were weakened. 

In general, state subsidies of any kind, necessary though they 
may sometimes be, are always dangerous experiments, as all 
history shows. For, wherever they are used, therein general 
political and sentimental considerations begin to take precedence 
over economic forces and needs—a highly dangerous situation. 

The gravest lesson the present situation in Europe has to teach 
the American people is that there are subtle dangers inherent in 
government paternalism. If politics instead of sound economics 
determine action, a day of reckoning must come, and it has been 
coming this fall in Europe with a vengeance. 


The late President Hyde—A strong man will seek to associate 
with himself the strongest men whom he can find regardless of 
whether they agree with him in matters of detail or not, and then 
let the final policy of his institution or enterprise be the resultant 
of the wills of all these strong contending forces. 
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PROGRAM 
of the 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio 
JANUARY 21 and 22, 1932 


10:00 A. M. THURSDAY, JANUARY 21 


Announcement of Committees by President Ernest H. Wilkms, 
Oberlin College, President of the Association 


The Annual Report of the Executive Committee and the 
Executive Secretary 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly 
The Annual Report of the Treasurer 
President William M. Lewis, Lafayette College 
Condensed Reports of the Permanent Commissions and Stand- 
ing Committees: 


Enlistment and Training of College Teachers 
President James L. McConaughy, Wesleyan Unwwersity 
Educational Surveys 
President Frank L. McVey, University of Kentucky 
Proposed Form of Classification of Institutions of Higher 
Education 
Dean Raymond Walters, Swarthmore College 
Report of the National Committee on Standard Reports for 
Institutions of Higher Learning. (See Friday luncheon 


conferences. ) 
President Donald J. Cowling, Carleton College 


The Present Financial Status of the College 
Dr. Alfred W. Anthony 
College Athletics 
President Thomas 8. Gates, The University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
2:30 P. M. 
The Presidential Address 
President Ernest H. Wilkins, Oberlin College 
What an Art Museum Can Do to Cooperate with the College 


and University 
Director Walter H. Siple, The Cincinnati Art Museum 


Visit to the Cincinnati Art Museum 
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7:00 P.M. THE ANNUAL DINNER* 


Message from Principal L. P. Jacks, Manchester College, Oz- 
ford University 


Addresses 
President Mary E. Woolley, Mount Holyoke College 
Mr. Charles P. Taft, 2nd 


9:30 A. M. FRIDAY, JANUARY 22 


Business Session 


‘*College Credit for Oriental Students’’ 
Dean John R. Effinger, Unwersity of Michigan 
‘‘The Work of the Committee on Personnel, American Council 
on Education’’ 
Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia University 


‘‘Vital Educational Measures Applicable to Colleges’’ 
Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, Unwersity of Buffalo 


12:30 P.M. SECTIONAL LUNCHEON CONFERENCES** 


‘*Credits and Credit Systems’”’ 
President William M. Lewis, Lafayette College 


‘‘Objective Indices of Faculty Scholarship Obtainable through 
the Library”’ 
President Henry M. Wriston, Lawrence College 


‘*Standard Financial Reports”’ 
Mr. Lloyd Morey, Comptroller, University of Illinois, and 
Chairman, National Committee on Standard Reports 
for Institutions of Higher Education 


‘*Faculty and Student Relationships’’ 
Dean Christian Gauss, Princeton University 
President Katharine Blunt, Connecticut College 


‘*Individualization in Teaching’’ 
President H. P. Rainey, Bucknell University 


‘*The Comprehensive Examination’”’ 
Dr. Edward 8. Jones, Director of Special Study 
Each session to adjourn at its own time. 
* Formal and informal. Reservations at $2.00 per cover should be made 
with the hotel at once. It is easier to cancel if necessary than to secure 


a reservation at the last moment. 
** Reservations at $1.25 per plate. 
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CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 
JANUARY 18-22, 1932 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
All meetings will be held at the Netherland Plaza 


except as otherwise indicated in the Calendar 


10:00 A. M. MONDAY, JANUARY 18 


Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education. Morning, afternoon and evening sessions. 
Adjournment from Monday evening until Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 19 
10:00 A. M. 


Annual Meeting, Educational Association of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Morning, afternoon and evening ses- 
sions. Annual banquet at 6:00 o’clock. 


Annual Meeting, The Presbyterian College Union. Morning, 
afternoon and evening sessions. Meeting at the Gibson 
Hotel. Complimentary dinner at 6:30 P. M. 


Annual Meeting, The National Lutheran Educational Confer- 
ence. Morning, afternoon and evening sessions. Annual 
dinner at 6: 00 o’clock. 


Conference of Presidents of Colleges of the Disciples of Christ. 
Morning, afternoon, probably an evening session. 


General Education Board of the Church of the Brethren. 
Business meeting. 


The Board of Education, Five Years’ Meeting of Friends 
America. Business meeting. 


10:00 A. M. WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20 


Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education, continued. All denominational groups meet- 
ing in Cincinnati will unite in discussion of problems of 
mutual interest. 


12:30 P. M. 


The Association of Colleges of Congregational and Christian 
Affiliation meets for luncheon and informal program follow- 
ing. 
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2:30 P. M. 
The Board of Education, Fwe Years’ Meeting of Friends in 
America. Business meeting, continued. 


The Cincinnati Art Museum will be open to members of the 
Council and affiliated organizations and their friends. 
Special guides will explain the exhibits. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY ar 
10:00 A. M. 


Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges. Morning, afternoon and evening sessions. See 
program, page 415. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 22 
9:30 A. M. 


Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges, continued. 





SpEcIAL Notes 


Representatives of member institutions and dependent mem- 
bers of their families attending the annual meetings of the 
Association of American Colleges and the Council of Church 
Boards of Education are entitled to a reduction of one-half of 
the return railroad fare, provided at the time of purchasing 
tickets to Cincinnati they obtain a standard form reduced fare 
certificate from the ticket agent. Certificates will be validated 
at a special booth for the purchase of return tickets at one-half 
the regular one-way fare. This arrangement is contingent on 
there being in attendance at the meetings not less than 100 per- 
sons holding these certificates. 

In addition to faculty members, we note with pleasure the 
increasing disposition of the wives of presidents and deans to 
accompany their husbands to the Annual Meetings. The Amer- 
ican Association of University Women is represented on the 
program by President Woolley. The local branch of the Asso- 
ciation is planning a reception in honor of the delegates. 
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‘‘TaE SMALLER COLLEGE’’ Stupy 


In this number of the BuLLETIN the first reports to emanate 
from ‘‘The Smaller College’’ study appear. There are now 117 
colleges participating in this study, which the Association is 
conducting for the benefit of its members. In the analysis of the 
various areas, Mr. Palmer, who is directing the project in con- 
ference with Dr. Kelly, is being assisted by a group of qualified 
graduate students and members of the Association staff. Ap- 
propriate credit is given in each report for the very helpful 
services of these graduate students, all of whom have had prac- 
tical administrative or teaching experience. 


THE CoLLEGE LIBRARY 

The library is the heart of the liberal college. The Carnegie 
Corporation has just appropriated $150,000 to Lafayette College, 
Oberlin College, Swarthmore College and Wesleyan University to 
endow their librarianships. The BULLETIN is fortunate in hav- 
ing opportunity to publish at this time Mr. Raymond L. Walk- 
ley’s paper on ‘‘A Book Buying Policy for Smaller College 
Libraries,’’ which deals with some of the most difficult problems 
that face our college officers. 

Mr. James Thayer Gerould’s manuscript on the planning and 
equipment of the college library building has been accepted by 
Charles Secribner’s Sons and the forthcoming book will be an 
important one in the series issued under the auspices of the 
Association through subventions from the Carnegie Corporation. 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE ASTIR 


Comprehensive Examinations—Speaking of comprehensive 
and other examinations one may note the operation of the agré- 
gation examination in the French universities as reported in 
School and Society by Professor M. J. Demiashkevich. The 
latest statistics available advise the student in comparative edu- 
cation that, for instance, in the agrégation examination in history 
and geography, session of 1929, there registered for the exami- 
nation 120 candidates; 109 appeared for the written examina- 
tions; 10 withdrew before the termination of the written ex- 
aminations; 43 were admitted to the orals; only 18 definitely 
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passed. In the agrégation in English in the session of 1929, 138 
registered ; 32 passed the written and were admitted to the oral 
examinations; 19 (9 ladies in the number) were admitted to the 
diploma. In the agrégation in philosophy, session of 1930, 90 
registered; 24 passed the written examinations and were ad- 
mitted to the orals; 12 (inclusive of three ladies) were admitted 
to the diploma. In the agrégation in German, session of 1930, 
50 candidates registered; 20 were admitted to the orals; 12 
(4 ladies in the number) were admitted to the diploma. 

A brief course in the theory of education and a certain amount 
of observation and practice teaching in a secondary school are 
among the prerequisites of the agrégation. 


The ‘‘seven liberal arts’’ that salvaged learning during the 
mediaeval period were: 

Loquitur, grammar, the art of speech 

Vera docet, dialetic, how to get the truth 

Verba colorat, rhetoric, the color of words 

Canit, music, melody 

Numerat, arithmetic, the laws of number 

Ponderat, geometry, the laws of volume 

Colit astra, astronomy, the measurement of the stars. 


The Auzilium Latinum is circulated monthly during the aca- 
demic year: ‘‘as an aid for the furnishing of interesting, light, 
entertaining and instructive material for Latin sight reading in 
the classroom as well as at home; as a medium for original 
Latin expression on the part of its subscribers (A. P. S. L. mem- 
bers) ; as an endeavor to revive the declining interest in classi- 
cal studies; as a manifestation that Latin is the one practicable 
and tried, international, living language; and as an attempt to 
place Latin once again on that lofty pedestal that it has occupied 
in our system of education for the many past ages.’’ 


Creative Writing—June Jack, of the Kansas State Teachers 
College, advises that the State University of Iowa has adopted 
a plan by which creative writing of value may be accepted in 
place of a dissertation of the traditional type. This procedure, 
if successful, should answer the question that graduate work 
leaves no place for the functioning of a student’s imagination. 











THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE ON THE AIR 
ARCHIE M. PALMER 


On Saturday, November 14, for the first time in its history 
the American liberal arts college went on the air. Through the 
cooperation of the National Broadcasting Company and a group 
of educators interested in the future of the liberal arts college as 
a vital unit in our educational system, its case was forcefully 
presented to the radio audience of the nation. 


Beginning at nine o’clock, Eastern Standard Time, a network 
of forty-six radio stations carried a half-hour program on the 
general theme of ‘‘The Liberal Arts College,’’ which, according 
to the estimate of the National Broadcasting Company, was 
heard by more than 45,000,000 listeners-in. Speaking from the 
National Broadcasting Company studio in New York, Dr. John 
H. Finley, Associate Editor of the New York Times, and a 
former college president himself, opened the program. He was 
followed by Dr. Albert N. Ward, President of Western Maryland 
College and Chairman of the Liberal Arts College Movement. 
Through the cooperation of station WRC, Dr. Charles R. Mann, 
Director of the American Council on Education, spoke next 
from Washington. The program then returned to New York 
and Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary of the Association 
of American Colleges and of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education, spoke from the National Broadcasting Company 
studio. President Hoover, speaking from the White House, 
closed the program. These addresses are published herewith. 


Supplementing the national broadcast, local programs were 
carried by ninety radio stations. Included in this group were 
fourteen college stations: KF MX at Carleton College, KOAC at 
Oregon State Agricultural College, KOCW at Oklahoma College 
for Women, WBAA at Purdue University, WCAC at Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College, WCAJ at Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, WCAL at St. Olaf College, WGMS and WLB at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, WILL at the University of Illinois, WJBU 
at Bucknell University, WOI at Iowa State College, WRUF at 
the University of Florida, and WSAJ at Grove City College. 
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News items about the broadcast, accounts of local programs, 
feature articles about individual colleges and about liberal arts 
education appeared in the press. Ministers preached sermons on 
the college and its service. College presidents and faculty mem- 
bers addressed organizations, public gatherings, service clubs, 
and community groups on the theme of the liberal arts college, 
Through both the printed and the spoken word, through the use 
of pictures, exhibits and posters, through letters written by 
students to their parents, through the distribution of literature 
about the college, opportunity was provided for students, facul- 
ties, parents, and the public generally to think in terms of the 
college, and to become college-conscious. 

The success of this concerted effort to interpret the liberal 
arts college and its needs to the American people is due in no 
small measure to the interest and services of Albert St. Peter, 
who acted as executive director of the broadcast. Loaned by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society for this occasion, Mr. St. 
Peter freely and cheerfully gave unlimited time and careful 
thought to the arranging of the national broadcast, to making 
suggestions about local programs, to giving advice and assistance 
in coordinating activities, and to general oversight of the entire 
project. 


JOHN H. FINLEY 
Associate Editor, New York Times 


College Men and Women of America and others listening in: 

I suspect that I have been asked to act as the invisible chair- 
man of the largest college audience ever assembled in the world 
(as I am told) not because of any special merit, achievement or 
association on my part, but simply because of seniority. For I 
(who was once the youngest college president in America or the 
world) should now be the oldest in point of service, had I not 
resigned to become a journalist.. I have often said that I stand 
like Priam on the walls of Troy while Who’s Who, in place of 
Helen, points out to me the young heroes who are now in the 
field. I am prouder than ever to-night that I was once a member 
of that noblest guild in America. 

Priam, it will be remembered by the few who still read Greek, 
is described by Homer as wise with years though garrulous with 
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age. But even if one were wise, one could not be garrulous 
before the microphone. I have only a moment in which to give 
you my salutations and to repeat what each would say of his 
own Alma Mater (what those who sat with Priam said of Helen) : 

Small wonder is it that men should for her dare so much. 
In its varied flowering the liberal arts college is America’s unique 
contribution to higher education in a democracy. 


Dr. Finley, introducing Dr. Ward: 

I have first of all to introduce to you my Homeric friend 
President Ward of Western Maryland College, a leader in re- 
ligious and educational activities of his church—the inspirer of 
this liberal arts college movement and its chairman. He is a 
graduate of the small college (of which he is now president) 
but I need not apologize for that: Mr. Elihu Root is a graduate 
of a small liberal arts college, Mr. Owen Young is a graduate of 
a small liberal arts college, Chief Justice Hughes is a graduate 
of a college that was not large in his day, Mr. Coolidge is a 
graduate of a small college, and I might go on. I present the 
voice of Dr. Ward, president of a small college in western 
Maryland: 


ALBERT N. WARD 


President of Western Maryland College 
Chairman of the Liberal Arts College Movement 


This evening’s program has been made possible by the coop- 
eration of the National Broadcasting Company and the repre- 
sentatives of the Association of American Colleges, the American 
Council on Education, and the Council of Church Boards of 
Education. On behalf of the Liberal Arts College Movement, 
which originated this program, and of all the colleges of the 
country, we express our thorough appreciation. 

We call your attention to the vast and invaluable contribu- 
tions of our colleges to the educational, social and economic life 
of our country, and invite your further continued sympathetic 
cooperation and support in their behalf. 

The one hundred and fifty most highly endowed colleges 
in the United States cannot meet the entire needs of our col- 
lege population. At least five hundred additional adequately 
equipped and endowed institutions are needed. Without our 
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small colleges the state institutions would be swamped with 
students. State legislatures are slashing budgets. The privately 
endowed institutions are imperative if there is to be a just dis- 
tribution of educational opportunities among a million students. 

The colleges at the top of the list hold three-fourths of the 
total endowment funds, but they provide for less than one-half 
of the college population. Ten colleges, at the very top of the 
list, hold nearly one-half of the total endowment funds. The 
argument that the state should assume the entire load in educa- 
tion has broken down. The states are not able to do it without 
unnecessarily increasing the tax-rate. Private philanthropy 
coming to the aid of the states would afford wise and profitable 
outlet for wealth, namely, the education of our American youth. 

In these days of financial depression colleges are hard hit, 
especially the small colleges which are educating a large share 
of the college population. Many are fighting with their backs 
to the wall. A thousand men and women of wealth, in cooper- 
ation with loyal alumni, could put these colleges on a sound 
financial basis, these very institutions which must be kept going 
if a half-million students are to go to college at all. These very 
men and women are hearing this broadcast tonight. Within 
hailing distance of where they live are colleges which need their 
help. Their gifts, thrown down as challenges to college con- 
stituencies, would evoke a response which would solve the finan- 
cial problems of five hundred colleges. 

It is for our American colleges, large and small, I am plead- 
ing; for women’s colleges which have never had a square deal; 
for all liberal arts colleges which have a right to a place in our 
educational system and have a program to fit into the place 
they occupy, whether men’s colleges, or women’s colleges, or 
co-educational colleges—for them all this broadcast makes its 
appeal to the American people. 

Like the home, the college makes its contribution in ways that 
defy objective measurement, and its importance in our social 
structure passes all understanding. The service of the college 
extends not only to the students but even more potently to the 
community at large. It is, in a word, part and parcel of the com- 
munity. And it must continue its fine work—its ministration 
to the needs of youth on the one hand and to the community at 
large on the other. 
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In a changing economic order there are things we must not . 
let go. We must not let go our churches and our colleges. They — 


are allies in any reconstruction of the social order which has 
permanent value. An average of two million dollars spent on 
each of five hundred colleges—the needs of some being more and 
of some less—would give employment to hundreds of thousands 
during the next two years, in erecting buildings which a return- 
ing prosperity will permanently endow, and in this way enable 
our colleges to ‘‘carry on’’ in our present national crisis. 

The Liberal Arts College Movement proposes as a major enter- 
prise for the American people the adequate equipment and 
endowment of all colleges which have a place in higher educa- 
tion and whose program meets the educational ideals and needs 
of the constituencies which they represent. Its appeal will not 
be for the few but for all; for the American college is a demo- 
cratic institution, and should make ample provision for the 
humblest boy or girl, as well as for the more highly favored. 
The American college knows no distinctions and stands for all 
who are worthy of a higher education. It would include all 
American youth in its overtures. Its purpose is to take the 
masses of youth and endow them with as much of our cultural 
inheritances as may be practically possible while rightly prepar- 
ing the exceptional student for the graduate school. In the field 
of cultural education the college of liberal arts stands supreme. 
It is the door through which the nation’s best leadership must 
pass. It is the greatest provision ever made for the cultural 
development of the mind and spirit of man. 


Dr. Finley, introducing Dr. Mann: 

I am introducing in New York, Dr. Charles R. Mann, who is 
in Washington. I shall know when I hear his voice whether he 
is the Charles Mann whom I came to know in the War as a great 
constructive national force in education. And he is still serving 
the nation as Chairman of President Hoover’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education,—a scientist who began with an arts degree: 


CHARLES R. MANN 
Director of the American Council on Education 


Only fourteen years ago the American people were mobilizing 
for a war to end wars. As part of that great adventure we took 
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stock of our young man power. The revelations of that inven- 
tory concerning illiteracy and physical fitness were given wide 
publicity at the time. But little was said about the no less dis. 
turbing revelation of the scarcity of young men with the back- 
ground of general training and experience essential for commis. 
sioned officers. To meet this emergency Uncle Sam called on the 
colleges. They donned the khaki—585 of them—and undertook 
to find and deliver the 100,000 needed candidates for officers’ 
training camps. 

Another significant revelation of that war inventory is the 
fact that over two-thirds of our most gifted young men do not 
go to college. A few of these gifted non-college boys become 
great leaders, like Thomas A. Edison or Samuel Gompers. But 
for many more, inadequate training is a handicap that stunts 
their growth and thus deprives us of much of the trained leader- 
ship we so sorely need. 

Fourteen years have passed. Wars have not ceased. In the 
midst of plenty produced and producable by mechanical inven- 
tions, we are surrounded on every side by human poverty, 
hunger, and distress. So we find ourselves today mobilizing for 
a struggle to establish dynamic peace. We are fighting on a 
new social frontier striving to create a social order that reveals 
an intelligence comparable with that shown in our material 
achievements. We cannot win this fight with machines and 
money alone. Nor will technical skill by itself prevail. We 
must have also that social and moral intelligence which develops 
when high native ability is disciplined through human struggle 
and meditation. In this crisis, we must establish and maintain 
educational institutions which insure that fusion of learning and 
labor, of liberal and practical, that has always been a peculiarly 
American aspiration. 

In achieving this end, the liberal arts colleges must play an 
increasingly important réle. For they are the particular insti- 
tutions where social intelligence and moral responsibility may be 
effectively developed. They are peculiarly qualified to inspire 
young men and women to work for the achievement of those 
human values without which our so-called practical achievements 
may easily become a Frankenstein that destroys us. In the col- 
leges the adventure of action mingles with the adventure of 
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thought, thus guiding youth toward that balance of imagination 
and experience, of liberal and practical, which makes men wise. 
Whatever else we do, we must strengthen our liberal arts col- 
leges. Then they can find and deliver in increasing numbers 
those competent young men and women of disciplined imagina- 
tion who will create a social order comparable in intelligence 
with our material achievements. 


Dr. Finley, introducing Dr. Kelly: 

The next speaker is Dr. Robert L. Kelly. There is not time 
to say more of Dr. Kelly than that he is the best known man to 
the college presidents of America and himself a college president 
for many years: 


ROBERT LINCOLN KELLY 
Executive Secretary, Association of American Colleges 


May I introduce another President of the United States into 
this parley, Thomas Jefferson, the father of the University of 
Virginia. He said, explaining his hopes for that institution, 
‘‘We hope to avail the state of these talents which nature has 
sown as liberally among the poor as the rich, but which perish 
without use if not sought for and cultivated.’’ 

What was true of Virginia then, is true of Virginia and of 
every other state in the Union now. We need colleges, well- 
equipped and well manned, in every nook and corner of our land 
where our richest gifts, the gifts of our children, may be sought 
for and cultivated. 

We need this wide distribution of colleges because the great 
majority of our children, eligible for college life, attend institu- 
tions located within easy reach of their own homes. This state- 
ment not only applies to rural colleges, but, in general, to all 
colleges and universities. 

These needs, however, would have no especial significance, 
except for the fact that the colleges have established themselves, 
with a record dating back for almost 300 years, as unsurpassed 
among human institutions, both as conservators of talent and as 
spiritual benefactors of mankind. The relative preponderance 
of men and women who have been educated in our colleges, and 
who are now in every phase of constructive American life, is an 
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amazing tribute to the fruitfulness of the college years. So 
strong is America’s appreciation of the work of her colleges that 
every university, no matter how much it may be devoted to re- 
search and to professional and technical education, has a college 
of liberal arts and sciences at its core. This is the center of the 
university’s idealism. This is the soul of the university. The 
liberal colleges, above all other units of American higher educa- 
tion, liquidate our frozen assets of light and power, intellectual 
and ethical, and put into circulation our most productive capital. 

Our greatest embarrassment now is not that our six hundred 
and fifty liberal colleges are too many. New colleges are being 
established each year, and old colleges, having become large and 
unwieldy, are being divided into smaller units. There are in 
certain regions unfortunate congestions of colleges. These situ- 
ations are being corrected by transformations and mergers. 
There are still unoccupied areas without a single well-equipped 
college. 

Our greatest problem is the proper distribution and the ade- 
quate equipment of our colleges. The authorities of the colleges 
themselves must be held chiefly responsible for their proper dis- 
tribution. The American people, with their passion for educa- 
tion, can and will—once they set their minds and hearts to the 
task—make provision for those colleges that can demonstrate 
their strategic location, their wise management, their educational 
insight and their capacity for service to the community and the 
world. Colleges with relatively few exceptions are remarkably 
successful in conserving the funds entrusted to them. This is 
true, even in these days, as special investigations by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges disclose. Colleges must be classified, 
however, under the general head of charities. No college can 
be entirely self-supporting if it is to minister to poor and rich 
alike. 

The sums needed for the proper equipment and adequate dis- 
tribution of colleges while substantial, are really insignificant 
in comparison with the sums expended by our people in amuse- 
ments and in luxuries. An investment in a college goes a long 
way. The best brains of our country are freely given to their 
financial and fiduciary management. Those who have a well- 
developed sense of stewardship will wish to guarantee the col- 
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lege of liberal arts and sciences to the youth of the present and 
of future generations. 


Dr. Finley, introducing President Hoover: 

The next address will be made from The White House in 
Washington. Ladies and Gentlemen, The President of the 
United States: 


HERBERT HOOVER 
President of the United States 


I am glad to express appreciation of the service of the liberal 
arts college—that is, the small college. I do this the more freely 
because of the more than 600 such institutions in our land. Most 
of them have little, if any, endowment or state support. In these 
times of trends toward larger units the difficulties of the unsup- 
ported small college multiply, which make their successful opera- 
tions less hopeful, and in many cases a desperate struggle. 

The important place which these institutions hold in our sys- 
tem of education renders their support of the utmost importance. 
Whatever be the magnificent services of the larger and highly 
specialized universities, the liberal arts colleges place an emphasis 
upon personal contacts of teacher and student which render them 
a vital part of our educational system. 

A primary purpose of education is a product of high character 
and noble ideals, which regard moral and spiritual qualities 
superior to mere material things, without which any purely 
economic system would collapse. 

Throughout our history these colleges have been and are now 
the seed-beds of leadership. They have contributed a large part 
to the presence in our land of nearly 2,000,000 college trained 
men and women. Theirs is a great honor roll of men and women 
in our nation. The finest traditions of our country are rooted 
in their associations and their inspirations. 

The disadvantage of the small college is obvious. The dra- 
matic element in education does not play a great part in its 
activities. It must remain content with the character of service 
it renders to the individual man and woman and to the public 
weal. In the last analysis, the chief service to higher education 
in our country must rest not alone with the few highly endowed 
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universities, but, in large degree, with the more than 600 smaller 
colleges for whose future welfare I am now speaking. 

It is through them that each state and section must maintain 
ample cultural opportunities for the youth within reasonable 
distance from their homes and in circumstances fitted to the 
needs of each community and its people. 

That service for the youth is a guarantee of equality of cul- 
tural opportunity and a bulwark for the spiritual life of the 
generation in which our children will have to live, a service 
which I sincerely commend. 





The liberal arts college in America’s unique contribution 
to higher education. Colleges of this type have been, as the 
President said, ‘‘the seed-beds of leadership.’? Even when 
colleges become universities, the academic heart remains in 
the undergraduate college. One of the most significant indi- 
cations of the vitality o fthe college of liberal arts and of the 
small college is the recent movement to create and endow 
several small colleges in two or three of the larger universi- 
ties where undergraduates have grown so numerous. The 
multiple college is the best augury for the continuance of 
the college of the liberal arts as an institution. President 
ANGELL, speaking of it at Yale, said that it offered ‘‘the 
social advantages of the small Yale College of the earlier 
generations amid the intellectual advantages of the large 
university.’’ But splendid as Mr. HarKnsss’s gifts to this 
end at Harvard and Yale have been, the need of the inde- 
pendent college does not diminish. 

Professor RicHarpson of Dartmouth, in a searching study 
of the liberal arts college in America, England and Scot- 
land, wrote that there was never a time when it seemed more 
active or virile, never a time when its recognition as the 
heart of the system of higher education in America was 
more general, never a time when those branches called lib- 
eral as distinguished from vocational were more valued by 
students. Yet these centres of buoyant idealism are for the 
most part in dire need of further financial help. It was 
gratifying to note what Senator Morrow did by will for his 
own small college, and doubly so that he gave as much to 
his wife’s college—Editorial, New York Times, November 
16, 1931 











CREATIVE EDUCATION IN THE COLLEGE 
Rospert L. Keiuy 


CULTURE AS APPRECIATION AND PERFORMANCE 


F the liberal arts college is true to its name and is really a 

college of liberal arts, it will be appreciative and creative in 
purpose, in method and in accomplishment. This will make it 
a cultural college. 

Now culture is very complex, very evanescent, very much 
given to moods because it is rooted and grounded in human per- 
sonality. Whose culture, then, do you mean? For there are 
cultures and cultures—cultures racial rarely, the anthropolo- 
gists tell us, cultures sectional and national many, a culture in- 
ternational, a few think, futurus esse. The elements of Ameri- 
can cultural expression may be traced backward into the life and 
civilization of Greeks and Romans, of Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians, of Toltecs and Aztecs. But whatever its origins, or its 
present territorial boundaries, culture connotes appreciation and 
creation. It springs from a sense of beauty and it leads on to 
performance. Now does any college have this sort of a pro- 
gram? 

In his address at the opening of Yale University a few weeks 
ago President Angell, with his characteristic facility of expres- 
sion, defined the dominant purpose of the liberal college—‘‘to 
teach men to think, and thus to set them free in the world of 
thought and conduct, acquainting them, as far as may be, with 
the great germinal ideas which have been bequeathed by the past 
and upon which our culture and civilization rest.’’ 

John Dewey takes us a step further when he says—‘‘There is 
no education when ideas and knowledge are not translated into 
emotion, interest and volition.”’ 

But culture would not stop on either of these intellectual 
plateaus. Like St. Augustine of old, ascending the rungs of the 
golden ladder, culture would climb up from the plateau of ideas 
and knowledge to that of emotion, interest and volition, and on 
still further to that of appreciation and performance. The cul- 
tural college would recognize the significance of practicum as a 
factor and resultant of learning. 
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Because of all this and more, the college of liberal arts, if it is 
a college of liberal arts, seriously addresses itself to the task of 
creating not only connoisseurs, but artists—artists aspiring 
chiefly to attain the fine art of living. The highest product of 
the college—human personality—does not come to life like the 
ivory statue of Pygmalion as the consummation of the process. 
The college does not pray to Aphrodite to give it life. The col- 
lege returns thanks to a higher Deity for the life that is and 
chisels away for the life abundant. Of course the student is 
part of the college and the greatest transforming power comes 
from within. 

This leads the cultural college to place the chief emphasis upon 
‘‘the good rather than upon goods,’’ upon ‘‘truth rather than 
trade,’’ upon ‘‘values rather than prices,’’ upon insights rather 
than statistics, upon beauty rather than beauties, upon real- 
ity rather than appearances, upon human beings rather than 
automatons. The cultural college will not allow assimilation 
to destroy originality. Unless education keeps up creative 
work it is disabling, Sir Michael Sadler says. There is no 
antinomy between culture and work. Our greatest need is for 
men and women who work at a living as they work for a living. 

Of course, there are numerous very original conceptions of 
originality. It was reported by the head of a department of 
English in a leading college that the effort to induce the students 
to use their imaginations had defeated the more important pur- 
pose of stimulating them to clear thinking. That is a peculiar 
slant on originality. In these days many college students seem 
to assume that the only way to be original in their thinking is 
to denounce the government and the church and the Constitu- 
tion and the universe and the God of the universe and all the 
things which He has created. That also is a popular conception 
of originality. Mrs. Shelley, who was the wife of a very original 
thinker, was once talking with her creative husband about where 
they should place their boy in school. The suggestion was made 
that he ought to be placed in a school which would develop his 
originality of thinking and she exclaimed, ‘‘My God, no. Let’s 
put him in a school where he will learn to think as other 
people do.”’ 
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When a person says he believes in straight thinking, he usu- 
ally means he believes in the kind of thinking he does himself. 
If you wish to think straight, you must be sure to think just 
as I think. Plato taught mathematics as well as philosophy for 
forty years and at the end of that time he wondered ironically 
or seriously whether any mathematician could reason. There 
is some virtue in thinking straight if we can only discover what 
straight thinking is. 


EDUCATION COORDINATED 

If the college is to realize so high sounding an aspiration as 
this, if it is to live in the exhilarating ozone of the upper plateau, 
what must be its equipment of personnel and program? 
Chiefly, it needs directors and teachers capable of seeing its 
problems and processes steadily and seeing them whole. It must 
stand for what L. P. Jacks calls ‘‘coeducation,’’* that is, the co- 
ordinate education of body and mind, and it must know, by a 
still further synthesis, that when body and mind are skillfully 
compounded there is a resultant spirit or soul that unifies, en- 
velops and energizes. 

A student in a small academy was once invited to come into 
the classroom of one of the teacaers. When the door was closed 
the teacher said ‘‘Now walk briskly across the room on that line 
between the planks of the floor.’’ He did it once, and again. 
Then the teacher said ‘‘When you go up to the platform next 
Friday evening to be installed as the President of the Hesperian 
Literary Society remember this little walk.’’ 

That really was not a little walk. That man was a rare 
teacher of youth. He taught simply and by example as do all 
great teachers. He was an artist giving a farmer boy an early 
lesson in culture. And the student has remembered it for almost 
fifty years. The same boy at the same time in the same school 
was trying to read Vergil—the first book of the Aenetd—another 
sure sign of culture. And was not Vergil teaching the same 
lesson?* Vergil’s goddess revealed her divinity to Aeneas, not 
by a miracle as a crude goddess might have done, but by the way 
she walked, vera incessu patuit dea. The boy did not grasp the 
full significance of Vergil’s lines, ‘‘being too seriously occupied 

* Education for the Whole of Life. L. P. Jacks. 
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with the drudgery of prying it loose from a reluctant tongue.”’ 
But he got the lesson of the walk across the floor. Its action and 
motivation were apparent. It had hidden within, the high aspi- 
ration for ‘‘grace and ease alike of body and mind.’’ 

I spent a few days during a commencement season at a South- 
ern college some years ago. I attended the senior play. At an 
opportune moment an actor brought into the plot a fine exhibi- 
tion of clog dancing. The thrill of the rhythm, the time, the 
beat of that dance still reverberate. In recognizing that skill 
and allowing it opportunity for public expression, that college 
was true to her ideals as a cultural college. 

I met last summer the man who was chosen to go to France 
during the war to teach members of the Army of Occupation 
how to carry the loads on their backs. They had been passed 
upon as physically fit, but he testified that the men could not 
stand up, they could not walk, and many of them fell exhausted 
by the way. He proceeded at once to teach them the simple 
principles of posture—and they marched forward with resili- 
ency. At the first, the army had a high ratio of physical as well 
as mental illiteracy. Mexican women who carry heavy loads on 
their heads have attained the fine art of posture. It is a part 
of the work of the cultural college. It means a different type of 
physical education throughout from that which produces eleven 
men, strong and instant in every muscular coordination, while 
thousands are strong only as to the lungs. Must physical edu- 
cation always be competitive and exhibitory? 

L. P. Jacks reports the remark of a speaker at a meeting called 
to protect England’s beautiful countryside from the threatening 
invasion of ugliness—‘‘ ‘You will never keep your beautiful 
England until you get a beautiful people to live in it.’ . . . He 
meant simply a people whose bodies had been liberally educated 
to correspond with a liberal education of the mind, and to sup- 
port it at every point: the eye trained to see beauty and to value 
it, the ear trained to hear harmony and to resent discord, the 
hand trained to fine craftsmanship, the whole man, mind and 
body together, trained to creative activity—along the lines of the 
True, the Beautiful and the Good.’’ One recalls how on every 
occasion when Charles W. Eliot was discussing the contents of 
the elementary curriculum he consistently placed drawing 
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alongside of the three R’s. At last we are beginning to under- 
stand, although we must go to Europe for the best examples of 
the practice of this general doctrine of creative work within the 
field of liberal education. 


CREATION AND LEISURE 


This conception of the task of the college, not here scientifi- 
cally formulated but drawn quite impressionistically, still has its 
feet on the ground. We face just now as never before the prob- 
lem of leisure—the leisure which accompanies the shorter work- 
ing day and the leisure enforced by unemployment. The cul- 
tural college can and must help to remove the terror and menace 
of empty hours. Industry senses the same opportunity and re- 
sponsibility and is formulating policies accordingly. Well, the 
clog dancer knew what to do with an empty hour. And it is 
safe to say he could be the life of any party. The greatest in- 
fluence of such dancing on the individual and the group is 
recreative. This is one way in which the college can cure the 
psychological phases of the depression. 

Robert Louis Stevenson said he could enjoy himself waiting 
at a railroad station because he would have some scattering 
thoughts. The college may well seek to produce inspired self- 
sufficiency. As Stevenson ‘‘counted some grains of memory,”’ 
he drew pictures so consummate that ‘‘he has made blood- 
brothers ever afterwards of men of all nations’’ who have but 
opened his books. 

The thoroughgoing college program, which presupposes the 
skill hunger of the body as coordinate with the aspirations and 
urges of the mind and soul, and which relates cultural processes 
to life processes in the home and the community, is yet to be 
worked out, in America at least. Nothing less than this can be 
the ideal program of education for human beings—a program of 
knowledge and appreciation and creation. Some college with 
constructive imagination, and with initiative and courage, will 
proceed soon to demonstrate the vitality of this educational phi- 
losophy. Some colleges are already at work on this program. 


A Few Live Drawincs 


One Small Men’s College. A small Eastern college for men 
has just had a referendum by its graduates on the worth while 
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elements in their education. More than a thousand out of 1800 
living graduates participated in the referendum. All but 1.5 
per cent of them are employed. Only 3 per cent are divorced 
out of a total of 93.5 per cent married. Eight hundred of them 
have remained in the same type of business or profession since 
leaving college. Forty per cent of those in business hold execu- 
tive positions. Considerable stability here. 

They place on the credit side of their college experiences broad 
intellectual interests, ability to reason and analyze facts, solid and 
sane foundations in religion and morality, ability to express and 
communicate thought, and interest in and appreciation of beau- 
tiful things. The college has given ability to get along with 
others, coordination, poise, self-reliance, self-confidence, ideals, 
friendships. Of their college studies, by a large plurality, 
English has been most valuable, both in the cultural and voca- 
tional lines, followed by philosophy, history and French. As 
to the improvement of the college, they suggest more of the 
human and artistic phases. In the classroom there should be 
more offerings fitting for politics and public life and the fine 
arts. On the campus more effort should be made to counteract 
‘*the universal lack of courtesy, manners and breeding existing 
today.’’ There should be better food and better conversation. 

Art and Industry. A remarkable feature of the expanding 
culture of our people is the inclusion into its sphere of influence 
of our economic and industrial life and aspirations. Even in 
normal times this is an inevitable result of our high standards 
of living. Individuals and families who have the leisure and 
the means for the refinements of life will in some way satisfy 
their cravings. We aspire to be a nation of 120 millions of at 
least partially cultured people. In these abnormal times, with 
unemployment spreading over our land like a plague, the de- 
mand is accentuated for versatility of skill on the part both of 
executives and workers. For a man or a woman to be a cog in 
a wheel of industry is not merely unfortunate academically and 
ideally ; it now threatens us with national tragedy. We are all 
hooked up together with invisible connections. For his own 
sake, for his family’s sake and his neighbor’s sake, a man must 
know how to do more than one thing. Each of us must have at 
least one side line. We may today raise flowers for pleasure and 
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tomorrow perforce raise flowers for profit. Gandhi with his 
handloom brings this priceless lesson from the Orient to the Occi- 
dent. 

None are more instant in recognizing this need for versatility 
of skills than the executives and administrators of industry. 
They are advising their older men to prepare themselves for pro- 
spective readjustments, which may come or may not come. If 
and when they do come, in the vicissitudes of business, the older 
men who are ready are preferred to the younger men. The 
tragic unemployment of the intellectuals in Europe now per- 
suades us that our ‘‘white collar men’’ must be more than white 
collar men. 

The Negro in Art. A striking illustration of our culture in 
the making is found in the present development of Negro art. 
While this development is among a minority group, it is not a 
racial development. It is the artistic instinct springing up from 
within and being modified by the complex texture of our society. 
It is a significant part of our American fine arts movement. 
These Negroes do not shut their eyes to the scene about them. 
The advancing accomplishments of many Negro artists and the 
rare accomplishments of an increasing number in literature, 
music, painting, drawing, engraving, sculpture, architecture, 
education and religious service are eliciting the most cordial ap- 
plause of a wide public and the approval of a remarkable group 
of discriminating critics. This new emancipation of the Negro 
constitutes a phenomenon of our advancing cultural life. Sev- 
eral Negro colleges are laying their plans to become citadels of 
culture. As Dr. Locke of Howard University remarks, ‘‘Negro 
art is having its well earned spiritual victory.’’ 

The Fine Arts and Music. Colleges are coming more and 
more to appreciate the aesthetic influence of the college build- 
ings as a contributing factor in a college education. Similarly, 
architects are beginning to realize that education is passing 
through a transition and that flexibility rather than standardi- 
zation in college buildings is the real need. This has resulted in 
two significant developments. 

The colleges are now giving more attention to fitting new and 
contemplated buildings into a comprehensive campus plan. 
They are studying the needs of the next fifty or one hundred 
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years, and are drawing inspiration from buildings of historic 
and architectural significance, eliminating those which have no 
practical or aesthetic value, and creating harmonious grouping 
of buildings as the needs arise. Landscaping, as well as build- 
ing, comes within the focus of their attention. 

On the other hand, we find architects paying more attention 
to the particular building requirements of colleges. There are 
now a considerable number of architects who may be considered 
as specialists in the designing of college buildings. These men 
have grasped the full import of the physical background in the 
cultural atmosphere of the college. College after college has 
established permanent relations with particular architects to 
supervise and direct its entire building program. 

Many signs could be enumerated of a virile interest in other 
fine arts and in music, both on the part of the authorities and 
the students of the colleges. Various manifestations of these 
arts are being included in the theory and practice of colleges 
that profess to offer a well-rounded liberal education. The in- 
spirational, appreciative and practicum values are being empha- 
sized. Such training is bound to add later to the enjoyment of 
leisure and to helpful participation in society. Indeed, the de- 
mand along these lines for well equipped teachers now exceeds 
the supply. This type of training in many eases will produce 
the patrons and, in increasing numbers, the creators of the art 
of the future. But the chief aspiration of the college should be 
that all the faculty and students may participate in some way, 
with some instrument, with some material, in building a more 
beautiful and a better community. 

The Foundations and Art. Underneath this whole art devel- 
opment, frequently keeping entirely in the background, is the 
support of a group of contributing foundations. The officers of 
these foundations, which carry the names and draw upon the 
funds of Carnegie, Rockefeller, Juilliard, Rosenwald, Harmon, 
Presser and others, are vitally interested in American cultural 
development. These foundations are responsible for scholar- 
ships, fellowships, prizes and other grants, as well as important 
studies which have contributed beyond any present means of 
measurement to information, inspiration and opportunity. 
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It is interesting to note that all these manifestations of inter- 
est in our cultural development are in the direction of the syn- 
thesis of knowledge and skills. If the Greeks stand out among 
the world’s leading guides within an important sector of the 
enlarging circle of human advancement, let it be recalled that 
they possessed the rare gift of synthesis. To the analyses of 
science we are now proceeding to add the syntheses of art. 


SoUNDING THE DEPTHS 


The colleges must dispel the suspicion of superficiality and 
artificiality which is not yet, in our western world, entirely 
divorced from the concept culture. Culture may pass at some 
times and places as knowledge of ‘‘how to hold a cup of tea and 
how to talk without saying anything and how to give offense 
without being impolite.’’ To get at culture’s roots the depths 
of personality must be sounded. Its origins are from within; 
that which is outward and visible must be a sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace. The cultural college is more than a finish- 
ing school. There must be a good body to yield a lasting finish. 

An American, woman who has spent many years in Japan 
speculates on ‘‘If I could afford a missionary.’’ Of course, she 
would require the body of a good education and a sincere re- 
ligious experience. She would expose her missionary candidate 
to at least one delightful and distinguished person from the 
country to which he wished to go—perhaps the Ambassador, to 
the best available exhibition of the art of that country, to a home 
with refined social standards, and carefully note his capacities 
of quick adjustment. She would send the successful candidate 
to his future home by the longest way as a further antidote to 
his provincialism, and she would set him free to live and to 
share. 

Perhaps André Maurois sensed some such need in America 
when he said to his fellow Frenchmen bound for this country— 
‘You go to the land of timidity; forget not your sympathy.”’ 
Perhaps this people of alleged braggarts is a people conversa- 
tionally, socially, culturally, diplomatically timid. The col- 
leges are strongholds of provincialism, local and national, and 
of intolerance. It was said at the last Williamstown Institute: 
‘‘The two strongest groups of American nationalists are the in- 
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mates of colleges and the inmates of penal institutions’’! An 
experienced Philippino lawyer, practicing in our country, re- 
marked to me with much feeling: ‘‘ America has the greatest 
racial intolerance in the world.’’ It can certainly be said that 
the college that proposes to be cultural makes large pretensions. 

But André Maurois went on to say—‘‘ You go to the land of 
good-will ; forget not you have a warm heart. You go to the land 
of youth; do not stifle your enthusiasm.”’ 

If the American college has a place for sympathy, for enthu- 
siasm, for good-will, it possesses some refining influences. For 
the final test of culture is its individual and social effectiveness. 
If the ideal is not ‘‘to make culture hum,’’ it is to carry it a 
step further than the popular conception. Culture must carry 
over into practical living. This conception, which I call Ameri- 
can, was an element in the Greek conception also, if Aristotle 
may be trusted as a safe guide—‘‘The foundations of humane 
studies: the practice of the body to grace and rhythm, a love of 
beauty, and practical utility.’’ William Morris has not allowed 
England to be a stranger to this conception :—‘‘ Have nothing in 
your house which you do not know to be useful and think to be 
beautiful.’’ 

Now the two most practical kinetic energies in the world are 
electricity and religion. The physicists are telling us, as a scien- 
tific, verifiable fact, that electricity is the basal element of physi- 
eal power. This is the latest achievement of super-research. It 
has long been known, and is equally verifiable, that the basal 
element of human power is religion. Metaphysics is already 
identifying electricity and religion as different manifestations 
of the same energy. Theology might well be equally cordial to 
advancing knowledge. 

However that may be, the Apostle Paul possessed the basal 
element of human power and he had the culture to adjust his 
power to the task in hand. So, he electrified his and succeeding 
ages. So, Mahatma Gandhi electrifies the British Common- 
wealth and the world. He is equally at home with Lady Astor 
and Charlie Chaplin. John Henry Newman declared, ‘‘ What 
is missing in the liberal education of the Englishman is re- 
ligion.’’ He spoke as an Englishman. A most conspicuous 
American educational executive had his reasons, no doubt, for 
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declaring in a recent annual report—‘‘Those who believe in 
neither minds nor spirits may perhaps train animals, but they 
cannot educate human beings.’’ The cultural college does not 
hesitate to say that it is interested in human beings and it does 
not forget that human beings were created in the image of God. 
But let Newman speak once more, ‘‘The cultivated gentleman— 
a cultivated intellect, a delicate taste, a candid, equitable, dis- 
passionate mind, a noble and courteous bearing in the conduct 
of life; but also a guarantee for conscientiousness, still more for 
sanctity.”’ 


CULTURE AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


If one relied on the traditional conceptions of culture and 
vocations, one would be expected to deny in this section what he 
said in the preceding section. We must have a more practical 
view of culture on the one hand, and we must have a bigger and 
broader view of vocations, on the other hand. And that is what, 
in both instances, we are slowly getting. 

If by preparation for vocations you mean training in occupa- 
tional techniques, then the liberal arts college is not the place for 
vocational education. As a practical problem this question re- 
solves itself, especially in the Mississippi Valley colleges, into 
the attitude the liberal arts college is to take toward teacher 
training. Primarily and ideally it is not the business of the lib- 
eral arts college to engage in the elementary work of teacher 
training. Many so-called liberal arts colleges do this. Many are 
justified in doing it. But it is done as a series of concessions to 
a condition and not a theory. In many of the states, the tax- 
supported institutions are unable to cope with the entire problem 
and the private colleges come to their aid. In many instances 
the private colleges are glad to do this, to supplement their 
meagre income. Finally, while the science and art of teacher 
training, at least on the college level, are in their early stages of 
development, the private colleges are, in the judgment of the 
present speaker, justified in adjusting their academic standards 
for certain types of students at the S. O. S. call of democracy. 
If the private colleges undertake to do this work, they ought to 
do it in accordance with the requirements of the laws which are 
often framed, to be sure, by petty minds for petty educational 
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procedure. But they ought so to enrich the petty framework of 
the law as to make a real contribution to personality training. 
They ought not to ignore practicum; they ought to glorify it. 
They ought to send into the schoolrooms incarnations of the 
best known teaching methods. 


A New Day IN VocaTIonaL EDUCATION 

The private colleges, while they make these concessions and en- 
rich vocations by these ‘‘plusses,’’ should strive to lift the com- 
munity and the profession of education to higher standards. 
They must seek to transcend the limits set in their official wisdom 
by the local savants, that is, the savants who make the laws and 
serve on the boards of education. They must understand clearly 
that what is needed now is not more teachers or, for that matter, 
more preachers and doctors and lawyers and engineers, but bet- 
ter ones. There is now an alarming and threatening overproduc- 
tion of vocationally trained candidates on the current levels of 
training. This applies to almost all vocations. The private col- 
leges must not feed the expectations of the young people on false 
hopes. A job ought to be at the other end of the rainbow. 

A new day is dawning in vocational education and the private 
colleges must be sensitive to the progress of society. The old- 
fashioned normal school with all its childish ways is doomed. 
Pedagogically we are putting away childish things—and this ap- 
plies all along the line of vocational education. 

The Holy See and the Italian State have divided the education 
of youth into five parts with definite lines of demarcation. The 
spiritual and religious functions of education are lodged exclu- 
sively within the province of ecclesiastical authority. The ma- 
terial, the physical, the athletic, even within the Roman schools 
and colleges, are exclusively the function of the Fascist State. 
There must be a complete separation between the religious and 
spiritual on one side and the political, the professional, the eco- 
nomic, on the other. Thank God, we Americans are not required 
to inflict such cruel vivisection as that on our children. 


THE INDUSTRIAL EMERGENCY 
There is a special work for the private colleges to do in this 
present industrial and economic emergency. The man of wealth 
who does not help humanity, we Americans think, is a slacker. 
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The industry that does not help unemployment is a slacker. The 
private college that does not help the vocations today is a slacker. 

Every wide-awake factory in our country is now becoming an 
educational center. Enlightened and conscientious industrialists 
are helping their men in every way possible. There is an impor- 
tant and immediately necessary piece of work here for the col- 
leges, and the government agencies dealing with the unemploy- 
ment situation are quick to see the significant contribution the 
schools and colleges can make in our period of national distress. 
The colleges cannot wrap their silken robes about them and 
maintain detachment from society. There is a call for peace 
work now, quite as insistent and with potentialities much more 
constructive than any call for war work that ever came to the 
colleges. 

Industry is demanding and is offering training in versatility. 
The Standard Oil Company of Ohio and the Kellogg plant are 
conspicuous illustrations of this new trend. The industries are 
discovering much latent power among their men. They are be- 
ginning, for the first time, seriously to sound the depths of per- 
sonality of their workers. They are liquidating the most precious 
of all our frozen assets—human capacity. The Foremen’s Clubs 
are starting movements toward avocations, which may possibly 
be helpful vocationally in later years, and which are psycholog- 
ically helpful this year. 

The personnel man is coming into his own within the field of 
industry. A representative of labor connected with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad said in my presence this summer, ‘‘A personnel 
man of the right sort can do anything with the men.’’ 

The Y. M. C. A. in numerous industrial centers is already on 
the job. If the colleges do not lend a hand now in their effort to 
save others, they will not save themselves. They will demonstrate 
the accuracy of the charge that they are obsolescent. There is a 
rich opportunity for pioneering, for socialization. Here is a re- 
markable opportunity for the colleges to demonstrate once more 
that our cultural interests arise out of phases of our vocational 
activities and needs. Industrial leaders and experts are looking 
expectantly to the educational centers for the light that should 
come from a better understanding of these new situations in 
which established activities are becoming obsolescent and are 
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threatened with extinction. What is culture for but to help in 
such an emergency as this? 

And conditions may become worse rather than better. It is 
freely predicted by students of industry and economics of great 
prestige that cotton and corn will never come back to their for- 
mer status. Right at the heart of the cotton country the syn- 
thetic processes are at work producing their substitutes. Right 
at the heart of the corn country the chemists are trying to save 
the day by discovering new uses for the corn crop. 

The industries are not asking the colleges to give technical 
training. They know that much that the colleges might give 
along these lines would be time and effort wasted. There are 
two hundred occupations listed by the government. The colleges 
are not equipped to help there. 

But the colleges can furnish case histories and the United 
States Government is ready to cooperate. The colleges can fur- 
nish men and women of flexibility, mental agility, and a willing- 
ness to learn. The colleges can help to remake the man as the 
business is being remade. Synthetic fibers may displace cotton, 
synthetic sugar and starch may drive the corn crop, the largest 
agricultural crop in the world, into the abyss of the obsolete, but 
as has been pointedly asserted young men and women with minds 
and bodies trained and coordinated are not going to lie down and 
die. Major changes like this take years for their consummation 
and plans can be made far in advance. 

Nor do these young people need to rush into the great centers 
of population in such numbers as has characterized our recent 
past, in order to find the conditions of happy and effective liv- 
ing. Steam drew our people into the great centers, because 
there were to be found the centers of power. Steam was and is 
our great centripetal physical force. Gasoline and electricity 
are our great modern centrifugal physical forces. They are the 
new slaves of mankind, carrying him to the suburbs ‘and to the 
country for residence and to the smaller centers for the prosecu- 
tion of his research, manufacturing and traffic. 


THe New Conception or INDUSTRIAL PERSONNEL 
On the personal side leaders are demanded with intelligence, 
insight, versatility, dependability, stability, personality, charac- 
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ter—general traits with which the cultural college is supremely 
concerned. Even in so technical a field as engineering it has 
long been asserted and accepted that success is due to 15 per cent 
of technical knowledge, and 85 per cent of human qualities. The 
industries themselves prefer to develop the specialized skills. 

On the side of knowledge and understanding, The Franklin 
Union of Boston, founded to perpetuate the common-sense ideas 
of Benjamin Franklin and devoted to what it frankly calls voca- 
tional education, announces such elements in its technique as 
these : 

To discover and reveal the special talents of each student. 

To appraise progress of pupils by visible and definite achieve- 
ments. 

To relate new experiences with old in such manner that pupils 
draw valid conclusions themselves and arrive at principles. 

To subordinate memory to creative thinking and constructive 
action. 

To encourage pride in craftsmanship and striving for excel- 
lence. 

To create conditions that foster those qualities of personality 
that result in leadership. 

To build habits of thought and conduct helpful in meeting the 
requirements of future occupations. 

The secret of the Franklin Union lies in this: The instruction 
integrates thinking and emotion through action. When thought 
conspires with the heart’s desire in doing things of human value, 
man is at his best. 

If you call that a vocational program—and that is what they 
call it and it is backed up by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, by the Carnegie Institute of Technology, by the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, by the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and by the Nova Scotia Technical Col- 
lege—if you call that a vocational program, then the liberal arts 
college has a large place for vocational education. 

The schools that perpetuate the old lines of petty vocational 
training may remain blind to these new developments if they 
like, but the handwriting is on the wall, nevertheless, to those 
from whose eyes the scales have been removed and who have 
capacities of understanding. We have wasted a good deal of 
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emotional energy about means of saving the old man in industry 
while the census returns show that in the last twenty years there 
is a constantly increasing proportion of older men in industry 
and a constantly decreasing proportion of younger men. The 
final test of our vocational programs is their ability to function. 
The principles which guided the South in its rehabilitation 
after the devastation of the War between the States, and the 
operation of which resulted in one of the most remarkable object 
lessons in the history of American education, are the principles 
which may well guide the South and all other sections today. 
The South was not saved by vocational education, although this 
was an ingredient of the prescription. The South was saved ‘‘ by 
the presence in the South of men of vision, by the development 
of an economic base, by the training of leaders, and by the en- 
couragement of their work of promotion at home.’’ 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE FACULTIES 


The men of vision in our college faculties, if they are allowed 
to direct educational programs, will accept the challenge of the 
new day and the changing social order and will devote ‘‘increas- 
ing attention to the educational problems growing out of over- 
production, unequal distribution, unemployment, technological 
displacement, shorter working hours, the five-day week, seasonal 
occupations and increasing leisure.’’ Hand workers and brain 
workers alike will be affected by these strangely new and ever 
growing changes in the social and economic fabric of the nation. 

The skilled man in any line, industrial or educational, may be 
thrown out of work, but if he has developed capacities of adjust- 
ment he will fit in some other place. A distinguished authority 
in industry has asserted ‘‘One of the many reasons why men and 
women have such a bitter struggle for their livelihood .. . is 
their ignorance of modern society and their lack of training in 
the fundamentals of any calling whatever. The very first to 
suffer in unemployment are generally those who have never had 
a basic education in anything.’’ And he goes on to exalt that 
kind of education which makes continuously available to all in- 
quisitive minds trustworthy knowledge of what is going on in the 
world—the kind of knowledge, the kind of awareness that 
furnishes a shield and sword in the struggle for existence. 
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This challenge comes with greatest force, it may be, to our edu- 
cational executives and administrators, and to our teachers of 
economies, sociology, political economy, history, psychology—to 
our teachers of any subject who have a passion and a skill for 
interpreting life and relating their teaching to life. In some 
such terms as these the liberal college has before it a clear field 
for becoming a powerful instrument in vocational education 
without in any sense becoming a traitor to its liberal pretensions. 

In fine, whatever the college has either for making a life or 
for making a living—whatever of skill, of truth, of goodness, 
of beauty, of understanding, whatever of sympathy, of good- 
will, of life, let it lay it all at the feet of its students, and let 
them possess themselves, not that they may be ministered unto 
but that they may minister. 





In ABSENTIA 


At the recent meeting of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, Dean Edward S. Thorpe, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Medical School, told his experiences in interviewing 
hundreds of applicants who were well equipped with ‘‘units’’ in 
chemistry, biology, and physics, but who had but slight acquain- 
tance with the masterpieces of literature. He declared: 

When asked to write reports they cannot compose para- 
graphs with any facility; they cannot express themselves 
logically. They know nothing of history, philosophy, eco- 
nomics, or sociology. And yet, at the end of the first year 
in medicine, many of them receive the collegiate arts degree 
‘‘in absentia.’? This term probably refers to the absence of 
knowledge as well as of the student at the exercises of 
graduation. 

Dean Thorpe insisted that exceptionally thorough preparation 
in the pre-medical sciences did not insure success in the medical 
course. He urged that adequate attention be given to cultural 
subjects and that when presenting pre-medical sciences emphasis 
be placed on fundamental principles and relations to other 
branches of knowledge. He reminded his colleagues that 98 per 
cent of the doctors will go forth to practice the art as well as the 
science of medicine.—Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors. 











THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF BEAUTY* 
RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


I 


GAIN we confront a time, periodical in world history, when 
all things become fluid, impermanent, insecure, so presaging 
the end of one era, the beginning of another, obedient to that 
mysterious law whereby, like the division of days, or the life of 
man, an era comes to birth, grows to maturity, crests in fulfill- 
ment of its natal promise, declines in slackening vigor, and finally 
comes to anend. This seems to have been the undeviating course 
of history from the Old Kingdoms of Egypt, Crete, and Mesopo- 
tamia, through Greece, Rome, Byzantium, the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance down to our modern age. 


Now I do not wish to add another to the lengthening list of 
panaceas, far less to propose a cure-all to take their place. I do, 
however, ask your tolerance for what I do seriously hold to be at 
least one possible aid towards testing some aspects of the civili- 
zation that has now involved itself in such a mess, perhaps even 
towards certain of those steps we may have to take in order to 
escape. 

This same civilization of ours, distinct though it is in its pe- 
culiar methods and manifestations from its predecessors, is not 
an isolated phenomenon, cut off from all historic past. At base it 
is all the same with Tyre and Thebes, Athens and Rome, Venice, 
Paris, London, and Toledo—precisely as man, as man, is just the 
same today as he was in the time of the Old Kingdom of Egypt 
or the T’ang dynasty in China. Man has not added one cubit to 
his stature in the six thousand years since the paleolithic beast 
turned into the neolithic homo sapiens. Values and the tests of 
value are today what they always have been. Morals and man- 
ners suffer endless vicissitudes, but these are only ripples on the 
surface; underneath the great tide does not change. 

If this is so, and I think that many are now coming to realize 
its truth, now that the nineteenth century dogmas of progressive 


* Delivered as a Commencement Address at Bryn Mawr College, 1931, and 
reprinted from the Harvard Teachers Record, by permission of Mr. Cram 
and of the editor, Charles Swain Thomas—R. L. K. 
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evolution, conservation of energy, and the survival of the fittest 
are showing thin and ragged, there is one fact that emerges from 
the six-thousand year sequence that may be useful to us. It is 
indeed a fact that from the dawn of the first great cultures in 
Egypt, Crete, and Mesopotamia every high civilization in the 
long sequence has loved beauty, striven towards its creation, 
often with supreme success, and deliberately expressed itself in 
terms of beauty. Every one—except our own. Even here, when 
modernism came in at the close of the Middle Ages, the old pas- 
sion for beauty continued for a time, and though the Protestant 
revolution aimed at the destruction of all beauty, and succeeded 
to admiration, the Renaissance followed in a certain hectic splen- 
dor that rapidly burned itself out, dying away in the ashen gray- 
ness of the eighteenth century, music alone lingering on through 
the last century to fade in its turn during the first decade of this. 
It is a significant, if not an ominous fact that from 1830 to 1880, 
a full fifty years, beauty, so far as it expressed itself in the forms 
of art, was absolutely non-existent in America, and, but for 
music and poetry, almost equally so in Europe. Even in the 
Dark Ages, after the fall of Rome, men did not instinctively like 
ugliness as they did in this terrible time, or worship it as the 
protagonists of ‘‘modern’’ art do today. 

Unless there was in this passion for and creation of beauty, 
some essential rightness, something that lay at the very roots of 
civilization itself, it could not have continued coterminous with 
man’s history, as it has done beyond the possibility of contradic- 
tion. Conversely, in the equal fact that for now just a century 
this passion for beauty and power to create it has been non- 
existent (except for the few who stood out in revolt amongst 
their negligent kind), there is the unmistakable evidence that 
there is something fundamentally wrong with the modern age, 
unless indeed the cultures of Egypt and Greece and the Middle 
Ages were themselves wrong. And that is unthinkable. 


II 


Let me enter here a caveat. In speaking of beauty I do not 
mean solely that thing which has been made visible or audible 
through the so-called ‘‘Fine Arts’’; the sculpture of Aegina, 
Olympia, Praxiteles; the painting of Giotto, Tintoretto, Mem- 
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ling, Velasquez; the poetry of Homer, Dante, Shakespeare; the 
architecture of Greece, Byzantium, the cathedral builders; the 
music of Bach, Wagner, Brahms, Debussy. ‘‘These indeed seem, 
for they are actions that a man might play,’’ but the quality of 
beauty and the test of beauty go into the widest fields of human 
thought, emotion and action. There are philosophies of life that 
are beautiful and those that are ugly; there are social systems of 
which the same is true, and political organisms, industrial or- 
ganisms, above all religions. Take your test of beauty to the 
materialistic philosophy of Adam Smith or to that of Nietzsche, 
or of Puritanism; to the industrial system of England in the 
early nineteenth century, or to that of Soviet Russia today; to 
the political organism of any modern country you please—in- 
eluding our own; to the religion of Calvin or John Knox or 
Methodist and Baptist ‘‘boosters’’ of certain sections of contem- 
porary America. How do these things show in the light that 
shines on them from a past that knew beauty and, though halt- 
ingly, often imperfectly, made life and the things of life, as well 
as they could, in its image? 

I am anxious even to separate this consideration from the field 
of aesthetics. Art is not a product, it is a result, and it follows 
from sane and wholesome and joyful and beautiful life, but it is 
the life behind that is the essential thing, not the manifestation. 

It is, I think, true to say that life, as generally lived today 
under those conditions which have been progressively developing 
for four hundred years, is unbeautiful in itself and therefore in- 
capable of producing significant beauty. Our philosophies and 
our religions, where they are new, are as ugly as our political 
systems and our capitalistic, high-power industrialism, advertis- 
ing, and salesmanship; therefore our life is hampered by ugli- 
ness of environment—where we have made it for ourselves—and 
degraded by the ugliness of current mental and spiritual concep- 
tions. 

The question I ask, therefore, is not how we may produce 
bigger and better art, and more of it. It is whether this factor 
of beauty which is the substance of art, may not be used as a 
measure for testing the elements that make up our contemporary 
civilization and as a force that, brought to bear on life, may aid 
in making of it something better than it is at present, and this 
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particularly in connection with that formal education which ac- 
companies the most formative years. Let me at once guard my- 
self against any inference from what I say that I mean added 
courses in aesthetics and the history of art or the ‘‘appreciation 
of the fine arts.’’ I have the greatest doubts of the possibility of 
‘“‘teaching’’ art or of making artists by any intensive process. I 
once tried to teach architecture for seven years so I am not 
wholly ignorant on this particular subject. No more do I mean 
an art gallery for every college and photograph collections for 
every secondary school. At the best an art gallery cannot avoid 
a certain artificiality, for it cannot relate itself to life. It can 
only be a conspectus of what has been, and was, in its day, re- 
lated to life of a very different ethos and tempo. I mean rather 
the bringing of more beauty into the environment of the student 
and the making of it a more intimate and constant part of his 
or her educational life. Art is the expression of an inner qual- 
ity, but it is also a very dynamic cultural influence, the more so 
that it is wholly indirect. Of course it is not omnipotent; it can- 
not stand against a retrograde tendency once this is set up, while 
under these circumstances, that is, the degradation that always 
follows progression, it may become as great an influence for evil 
as otherwise it had been for good. I do mean, however, that nor- 
mally it is not only expressive but creative, and therefore it can- 
not be disregarded in educational matters of every kind. 

What exactly does this mean in concrete terms? Well, it is 
not altogether easy to say except in a few obvious cases. Cer- 
tainly there can be no question as to the primary necessity for 
every degree of beauty that is possible in the architecture and 
the landscape of the college itself. The nineteenth century type 
of college, particularly if it was for women, was a horror and in 
itself what would almost seem an irresistible influence against 
the achievement of any real degree of culture. I mean such ab- 
normal structures as that at Wellesley, long since removed by 
beneficent conflagration; or that oldest building at Vassar; or so 
many of those in the South. At least these overgrown barracks 
have been abandoned as a model and are fast being superseded 
by better things. The transformation and redemption here, dur- 
ing the last thirty years, has been amazing and it may safely be 
said that the college architecture of today, whether it is Gothic 
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or Colonial or ‘‘Mission’’ or whatnot, is very nearly all that it 
should be and far in advance of anything being produced any- 
where else in the world. Indeed it may be growing a little exces- 
sive in its sumptuousness, for the so-called prosperity that fol- 
lowed the War made vast sums available for college architecture, 
and the principle seemed to be that if, for example, Tudor Gothic 
was a good style you could not have too much of it, or of too 
sumptuous a quality, forgetting that a measure of reticence and 
a certain austerity are a part of cultural development. 

The architectural environment then must be of the best, noble 
yet at the same time personal, and expressive, not of some pass- 
ing fad, such as the so-called ‘‘modernism,’’ but of the best cul- 
tural and scholastic tradition, and this must extend to more than 
the shell, the outer walls and entrance halls. I conceive that the 
classroom and the lecture room and seminar should be not merely 
laboratories, but rather studies, with all the aroma and the ap- 
peal of a private library. Of course this means bringing the 
other arts into play, painting and sculpture in some degree and 
the so-called minor arts. In fact there would be no loss, rather a 
real gain, if some of our latest college buildings were a shade less 
magnificent in their outward seeming, the money so saved being 
expended within, where the student spends so much of his cul- 
tural life. 


III 


But architecture with its environment of gardens and inti- 
mate landscape is by no means all. If student life is to be vital- 
ized by beauty it is necessary that there should be active coop- 
eration, not only passive acceptance. I cannot too strongly 
commend all forms of music and drama, for in these one gets 
pretty close to the roots of operative beauty. It is not necessary 
to study with the intention of becoming a painter, a sculptor, a 
musician or an actor, only that to the limit of the ability of each 
there should be participation in some form of creative or inter- 
pretive artistry. And associated with this is another question, 
though here I speak with increased diffidence. The literature of 
the world is one of the great revelations of beauty and so must 
rank as a fine art. Has not the tendency of late been to desiccate 
the supreme literature of Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages, and 
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Renaissance by a declension on analytical history and even phi- 
lology? I would see the study of literature in all its forms more 
closely devoted to the revelation of its inherent beauty of 
thought, emotion and artistic form, for to me it is these qualities 
that give it value and are in themselves the creative power of 
high culture. 

Finally, there is another factor that seems to me perhaps the 
most potent and evocative of all, and here that diffidence I have 
vainly tried to assume in what I have said about literature be- 
comes even more real, for I know that the point I wish to make 
is, or was until very recently, quite completely ignored and even 
scorned, and yet I am deeply persuaded that it is perhaps the 
most important of all. What I mean is this. I cannot visualize 
a college that really strives towards evoking all that is best in its 
students and aims at developing in them that high cultural con- 
tent that makes for a wholesome and vital society, that does not 
possess almost as its most beautiful building and dynamic influ- 
ence, a chapel. Of course I do not mean that compulsory insti- 
tution that had become customary in the early days of the coun- 
try as a sort of devitalized tradition. The ‘‘religious exercises’’ 
—very appropriately so-called—consisting of a lecture-room en- 
vironment with Bible reading, a psalm, a hymn or two, and ex- 
temporaneous prayer, the whole extended of a Sunday perhaps, 
to include a sermon by the worthy divines from a comprehensive 
list of varied isms and personalities, all being so arranged as to 
offend the convictions or prejudices of nobody. I mean rather 
such chapels as have been built of late at Williams, Chicago, 
Princeton, Groton, St. Paul’s, Concord, Mercersburg; the best 
that chosen architects can produce, redolent of the age-old tradi- 
tion of living Christianity, with all the embellishment of sculp- 
ture, painting, stained glass. And I mean not the inoffensive, 
irreducible minimum in the way of a colorless program, but 
the rich and solemn liturgical service as it was in the old days, 
up to some three centuries ago; is now, and increasingly in so 
many places. The literature and the artistry of these liturgies 
is of the supremest type, and the music, from St. Ambrose and 
St. Gregory through Bach and his compeers down to Caesar 
Franck, one of the greatest arts, and the most poignant and 
evocative the world has known. I suppose a great religious ser- 
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vice in a Byzantine church in the seventh century, or in Russia 
before the revolution, or in a Gothic church at any time during 
the Middle Ages, was the greatest and most comprehensive ex- 
pression of beauty the world has known, for here all the varied 
arts of man were gathered together in a great macrocosm, and 
all given the noblest content and the highest mission. I am sure 
that, if beauty such as this could be restored today, as it could be, 
and implanted in every college in the land, it would be the great- 
est agency for good that could be added to an institution of 
higher learning. 

Is this all ‘‘the baseless fabric of a vision’’? Well, it is for 
‘‘the young men to dream dreams and the old men to see 
visions,’’ and if we of the older generation who, with our imme- 
diate forebears, have made such a general mess of things, are 
privileged to evoke our visions, let the younger generation that 
must redeem our mistakes, perform their part in dreaming the 
dreams that may come true. 

Yes, it is a vision of the future school and college and univer- 
sity in which I indulge myself. Not a new foundation, but a 
going on from what in so many cases, as for example, here at 
Bryn Mawr, has been so more than well begun and indeed ear- 
ried so far. It is no gratuitous, unprecedented ideal. Schools, 
colleges, universities that were foci of vital, communal beauty 
have been in the past, and innumerable. Doubtless in Athens 
and Alexandria and Byzantium, though no stone remains of them, 
little record of their form, only the imperishable evidence of 
what in culture and character they achieved. Certainly in Cor- 
dova also under the Moors, though here the desolation is com- 
plete. In Salamanca, Salerno, Heidelberg. What Oxford and 
Cambridge were we can guess from what they are, poignant and 
convincing in their new setting of rampant and tyrannical indus- 
trialism. The cathedral and the abbey, the college and the uni- 
versity were the highest exemplars of creative beauty in the 
Middle Ages and the Early Renaissance, and from them our 
schools descend. We are following after them now, have been 
most miraculously for the last thirty years, and, in architecture 
and landscape, at least, significant beauty has in a measure come 
back. 

I would not have it stop where it is, but go on, not in added 
opulence, but rather with a return to a certain sobriety and 
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restraint. That beauty that is now of the outward shell must 
work inward until there is vital and stimulating beauty in class- 
room and seminar; yes—why not—in the physical and chemical 
laboratory, while the passion for this same redeeming quality 
must be in some way smitten into the very courses of studies 
themselves. It can be done. Beauty is no isolated phenomenon, 
the appanage of the professional artist, the palliative, in mo- 
ments of relaxation, of doubtful and overarduous lives. It is 
perhaps the one surely inalienable right of man; and of this pre- 
cious heritage we have been degraded, with dubious results that 
are now, perforce, becoming the chief prepossession of our time. 
I ask you to think of beauty, and its vehicle the many arts, 
after this fashion. It may be that our politicians, business men, 
financiers, philosophers, religious leaders, can, before it is too 
late, hammer out their own varied panaceas. That will be well, 
but to their plans, however wise, must be applied this test of 
beauty of which I have tried to speak. For after our long exile 
from the ways of beautiful life, it is hard to get back to the nor- 
mal state of man, and so much that seems plausible will not 
stand the acid and final test of rightness through vital beauty. 
As you have realized I have not tried to define a program, 
only to indicate a principle. The desired thing must grow by 
degrees and in different ways, relating itself to the rapidly 
changing life that now marks its eras in decades where once the 
measure was centuries. It cannot be made subservient to the 
dominating factors in our time; it must redeem them but it can- 
not be a thing of edicts but of natural growth. All that is needed 
is recognition of the function and power of beauty as expression, 
avocation, demonstration, and as a final test of values. As such 
I commend it to you; it has served man well for six thousand 
years, it may serve more potently still for that future it is for my 
generation to hope for and for your generation to assure. 





The Carnegie Corporation and the Carnegie Foundation have 
appropriated $20,000 for a comprehensive investigation of teach- 
ing in the colleges and universities of the United States, the study 
to be directed by the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 











A BOOK BUYING POLICY FOR SMALLER COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES * 


RAYMOND L. WALKLEY 
LIBRARIAN, TUFTS COLLEGE 


HE printing of the Carnegie list? of books has undoubt- 
edly been of great assistance to librarians and to faculty 
members in building up college library collections. I doubt if 
there is much danger of its resulting in a standardized college 
library, for in most colleges the book selection is largely in the 
hands of faculty members, and I believe the editor of the list 
found that the faculty members who helped to make it up were 
not standardized enough to agree as to what should be included. 
The object of this paper is to indicate very briefly the prin- 
ciples which should be considered in making the best use of the 
book funds to make the small college library collection fit the 
needs of its users. 

As a starting-point I shall quote the five functions of the li- 
brary from the Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities.” 
Before I read these, let me remind you that we are considering 
the selection of printed material to be used in carrying out these 
functions, and that we are not directly concerned here with the 
administrative methods of making the material available. 

**(1) To aid directly in the instruction of students, both 
graduate and undergraduate, by supplying reading material, 
with suitable facilities for its use. 

‘*(2) To provide for and aid research by making available the 
necessary source material. 

**(3) To aid faculty members to familiarize themselves with 
current developments in their respective fields. 

‘*(4) To make possible and to encourage general reading by 
faculty and students. 

‘*(5) To aid in the extension service of the institution by sup- 
plying printed material and information to persons beyond the 
campus. ’’ 


*An address before the Nineteenth Annual Conference of Eastern 
College Librarians, New York, November 28, 1931. 

1 Shaw, Charles B. List of Books for College Libraries. N.Y. 1930. 

2U. 8. Office of Education. Bulletin. 1930, no. 9, vol. 1, p. 613. 
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I might have quoted essentially the same points from Dr. L. 
R. Wilson’s paper* written for the A. L. A. meeting in June, 
or from the preliminary report* by Dr. Works of the Committee 
of the North Central Association. The point is that there seems 
to be essential agreement as to these five functions. 

In most colleges the library book funds include (1) periodical 
funds; (2) general funds under the librarian’s control; and (3) 
departmental funds. The latter are divided among the teaching 
departments, and used for books requested by the faculty, usu- 
ally the head of each department. One question we might ask is 
whether this distribution of funds hinders or helps us more in 
making the library fulfil its proper functions. 

The first function, to aid in the instruction of students by 
supplying reading material, is considered in a few colleges as 
being the only important object of the library. If they limit them- 
selves to this and to no other function, they are no better than 
high school libraries. The amount of money given to most de- 
partments for buying library books is usually sufficient to cover 
this function and no more. In cases where department funds 
have to supply current publications, fill in gaps in the collection 
of older books, and furnish duplicate copies for class assign- 
ments, the head of the department will almost invariably use 
most of his funds for one of these purposes and disregard the 
others. I think it is generally agreed that the purchase of dupli- 
eates for reserve use should be from a separate fund controlled 
by the librarian, because his experience enables him to estimate 
the needs better than most faculty members can do. It is not 
usually difficult to draw the line here, but it is more difficult to 
determine, in the case of advanced and graduate students, 
whether books are purchased for instruction, or to keep up with 
current developments. With the increase in honors courses and 
the encouragement which the faculty give to some advanced 
undergraduate students to do independent work, more demands 
are made upon the library for material of a specialized nature. 
Much of this borders on research material, which will be con- 
sidered later. 

Many members of the faculty are inclined to minimize the 
importance of general reading, and consider money wasted if it 


8A. L. A. Bulletin 25: 439-446, Sept., 1931. Same. School and Society 
34: 483-492. Oct. 10, 1931. 
4 Libraries 34: 84-86. Feb., 1929. 
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goes for books of travel or biography when it might have been 
spent ‘‘to much better advantage.’’ This is where the librarian 
has to stand his ground, if he is to take any part in the liberal 
education of the students outside of their departmental pigeon- 
holes. But even faculty members are pleased when the librarian 
will order from the general fund any books or periodicals in 
which they are interested outside their own field. In fact they 
are eager to suggest books that should be purchased from the 
funds of other departments, but they are equally anxious to re- 
tain absolute control of their own department funds. 

In the smaller colleges which receive no state support, the 
question of extension service is largely a question of arousing 
and keeping up the interest of alumni who did not get enough 
information in college to know where to go to keep up their 
studies or general reading, or who do not have access to books 
or book-lists. If the library is to be the clearing-house for such 
services, it must have the cooperation of the faculty, some of 
whom may have a personal following among the alumni. It is 
certain that personal attention to individual requests gives more 
satisfactory results than general advertising. The acquisition 
of books for extension work must depend so much upon the 
policy of the individual college, and upon the methods it uses in 
building up the demand for material, that it is difficult to make 
any generalizations. But I believe that no college should under- 
take this service without considering whether its cost might not 
interfere too much with the other library functions. 

I have left until last the second on the list of functions of 
college libraries: ‘‘To provide for and to aid research by making 
available the necessary source material.’’ 

This may mean periodical sets or expensive reference works 
which are considered indispensable in a large library, but which 
the smaller library might consider itself lucky to have. It may 
mean purchasing special books for graduate students or for the 
personal research of the professors. And this is where the 
smaller college is frankly ‘‘up against it.’’ 

If it buys books for a professor who has his interest in a 
narrow field, it may find that it has made a start on a special 
collection which will no longer be used when the professor- 
specialist goes elsewhere. If it purchases material for the pro- 
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ducers of masters’ theses, there may be still more books of a 
very special nature which might well go into storage. 

Is this kind of purchase a proper function of a college library 
which is limited as to funds and to shelving-space? If not, what 
are the alternatives, if research is to be encouraged? 

At this point we have to consider the location of the college 
and the inter-library relations which may be entered into with 
larger libraries. A library in Maine would probably spend more 
for books and periodical sets, because of its distance from any 
large library, than would a small college library near Boston or 

.New York. 

To what extent this tendency is justified depends upon the 
accessibility of the material in the larger libraries, and this must 
depend upon their facilities for accommodating the users who 
are outside of their own clientele. There is one point of view 
which seems to make it a disadvantage to live near a large li- 
brary, and that is its reception of ‘‘visiting scholars.’’ A man 
who comes from fifty miles away is likely to be given special 
privileges, but a professor who comes five miles for a day’s re- 
search is not too cordially received because he may be encouraged 
to make his visits more frequent, and feel that he has all the 
advantages of a professor in the larger institution. 

I do not wish to imply that the librarians of smaller colleges 
do not get valuable help from larger libraries, for it would be 
impossible to overestimate the advantages of inter-library loans, 
or the reading-room facilities which in most large libraries are 
free to all serious students, whether they come from far or near. 

If a small library’s book funds are kept down because the 
administration of the college does not care to duplicate material 
which is in neighboring large libraries, faculty members are 
obliged to try to pull wires or bring pressure to bear upon their 
own librarian to get special privileges from the larger libraries, 
for some professors think one librarian can get anything he 
wants from another librarian. If the faculty would use equal 
pressure to obtain larger appropriations for their own library, 
the neighboring institution would be relieved to some extent. 

Because the encouragement of research means the furnishing 
of material in a special field that is of interest to the individual 
scholar, the college administration may prefer to aid its profes- 
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sors by one of the following methods. (a) Increase the pro- 
fessor’s salary to enable him to buy more books for his researches. 
(b) Give him an allowance to be drawn upon for books for his 
own use. (c) Provide him with the funds and arrange his 
schedule to give him time to go to libraries which offer him the 
facilities he wants for his researches. 

All these methods seem to intensify the selfish and personal 
side of research, but for the scholar access to the materials is 
of the greatest importance. And the influence of research is 
one of the influences which make a college more than a high 
school or junior college. 

Another point which has been often emphasized is the com- 
petition involved in the promiscuous accumulation of printed 
matter by many libraries. College administrators know that the 
encouragement of research is an extremely expensive policy for 
a college to embark upon, but many of them do not realize that 
if they begin to collect source materials, they make it still more 
expensive. The number of copies of many important works is 
limited, and if more libraries try to outbid each other for these 
few sets, the price is raised and the supply becomes still more 
limited. 

The case for cooperation among libraries in book buying has 
been treated in many articles which I shall not try to summarize 
here. But what is the place of the smaller college in a division 
of the fields of book buying? Should it be considered or con- 
sulted by the larger libraries, or should it cooperate with other 
small libraries in buying? Could anything be accomplished by 
union catalogs in each area where there are several smaller li- 
braries which could furnish lists of their holdings? Would 
this be of much assistance in relieving the larger libraries of the 
demands which come to them because they are expected to have 
everything? I am sure the smaller libraries would like to be 
of assistance to their rich relatives. 

The suggestion has been made that some large libraries might 
be willing to provide study facilities for the faculty or students 
of neighboring institutions, if these institutions would cooperate 
to pay the cost of maintaining such facilities. Most large li- 
braries, however, can find no space for such a purpose. 

I am afraid I have strayed somewhat beyond the bounds of 
my topic, but some of these considerations must enter into the 
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determination of the policy of the college by its administrators, 
and as I have tried to bring out, it is the duty of the library to 
supply material for carrying out the objectives of the college. 
The library must be prepared also for the future growth of the 
college in various directions, and the librarian who is responsible 
for the administration must have a certain control over enough 
funds to make this possible. For he has advanced beyond the 
status in which he found himself considered as a clerk, or at 
best an agent of the faculty in building up the library. 

In college libraries where funds are limited, the best plan 
seems to require the distribution of part of the library book 
fund to enable the faculty to order what they need for their 
work. Their specialized knowledge is invaluable in the selection 
of those books and periodicals which enable the library users, 
both students and faculty, to keep abreast of current develop- 
ments in the fields with which the teaching departments are 
directly concerned. There should be funds to provide for this and 
for the laboratory material in the form of printed matter which 
the work of instruction requires. The faculty should recognize 
the policy of the college in the acquisition of material for re- 
search, and it would be desirable for the college to have a definite 
policy on this point. 

Besides the departmental funds, some libraries have special 
funds with which the librarian may purchase sets of periodicals 
as opportunity offers. Could not such a fund be used also to 
build up the book collections of the weaker departments? The 
Carnegie list might well be used as a guide in these purchases, 
and a departmental fund provided for current needs would not 
suffer because that particular department had not been ade- 
quately cared for in the past. To a certain extent the checking 
of the Carnegie list can indicate which departments need build- 
ing up, and Dr. Randall’s statistical analysis of the list in the 
October Library Quarterly’ may be useful in apportioning funds 
for the purchase of current books. 

It may not be possible, by the distribution of book funds, to 
make sure that all the functions of the library are taken care of, 
and it is difficult to make a definite statement of policy which 


5 Randall, William M. The College-Library Book Budget. Library Quar- 
terly 1: 421-435. Oct., 1931. 
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can cover the different situations in different colleges, but there 
should be a basis of conscientious selection. 

The administration of the college should see that adequate 
funds are supplied for the functions which it expects the library 
to fulfill. The members of the faculty should be responsible for 
current publications in their fields, and books needed in the 
work of instruction. They should give careful consideration to 
the policy of the institution in the recommendation of advanced 
and specialized material. If they fail to measure up to their 
responsibilities, greater control should be in the hands of the 
librarian, whose unbiased point of view enables him to fill in 
the gaps and use what funds are needed to build up the collec- 
tion for general reading and information. 





Paul A. Witty, of the University of Kansas, has some data 
which seems to confirm the ideas of those investigators who have 
been claiming that the children who pass highest in the intelli- 
gence tests are, and grow, better day by day in every way than 
their less gifted fellows. However, unlike some investigators 
Professor Witty does not jump to the conclusion that from the 
ranks of these superior children the geniuses of the future must 
necessarily come. He recognizes three determinants of genius— 
capacity, opportunity and emotional drive. The intelligence 
tests, he believes, measure the first, while the school by means of 
special classes for the gifted might do much to provide the sec- 
ond. But the third factor is apparently still on the lap of the 
gods. 





President Angell in Yale Matriculation Address: Our col- 
leges and universities are great social trusts, created to render 
services to mankind, and when they fail, they are in so far 
recreant to that trust. And the youth who enlists under the 
banner of one of these institutions is benefiting by resources 
given for the attainment of certain valuable human ends and 
when he in time fails to honor his obligation there is again a 
breach of trust which is of material consequence to all con- 
cerned. 











THE COLGATE PLAN FOR THE STUDENT AS A WHOLE 


GEORGE B. CUTTEN 
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W E at Colgate, in company with many of our colleagues in 

other liberal arts colleges, have become impressed in recent 
years with certain major deficiencies in the methods and prac- 
tices of college education in America. The deficiencies of which 
we have become increasingly conscious may be stated as follows: 


(1) Inadequate guidance for freshmen. At the time of 
most urgent need, when the student is first being initiated 
into the new world of college, where he finds himself con- 
fronted by an unfamiliar environment, broader fields of 
study and unaccustomed methods of work, he lacks adequate 
guidance. Consequently, at the beginning of the college 
career, mistakes are often made which can never be re- 
paired, for the whole result of education may depend on 
how the new man is guided in his first year and what intel- 
lectual aptitudes and habits he develops. 

(2) Failure to give a comprehensive view of the field of 
knowledge. The student is unable properly to determine 
the field of study in which his real interest would lie and 
where he could do his best work. Because the borders of 
the realm of human knowledge have expanded widely in the 
past few decades and the facts lying within them have mul- 
tiplied with amazing rapidity, the college student of today 
is likely to fail to get any comprehensive view of the entire 
field. There are wide gaps in his information and his under- 
standing. Finding it exceedingly difficult to orient himself, 
he is seriously handicapped in selecting the main field of 
work to which he can most advantageously devote his college 
years. 

(3) Student not required to follow a definite plan suited 
to his individual needs and ability. The swing away from 
the old fashioned system of required courses to the elective 
system has'gone too far. The average student’s individual 
curriculum has tended to become a heterogeneous collection 
of subjects and courses without logical plan or structure. 
A degree has come largely to represent the bookkeeping sum 
of a series of ‘‘credits’’ rather than the symbol of a plan of 
individual development successfully carried out. 


The sum of these defects is that the college, under the pressure 
of the scientific age, has tended too much toward analysis and 
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too little toward synthesis. We have divided the student into 
parts and tried to educate each part separately. One depart- 
ment has looked upon the individual as a student of English, 
another as a student of mathematics, a third as a student of eco- 
nomics; but there has been little endeavor on the part of the col- 
lege to consider him, or to encourage him to consider himself, as 
a whole being. Only on the books of the registrar has he ap- 
peared as an entire individual, and there his picture has been 
mathematical rather than human. The registrar’s only concern 
has been to see to it that the student has collected suffi- 
cient grades and quality points to keep him in college as he goes 
along and to entitle him to a degree at the end. 

After careful and thorough study of this weakness in the edu- 
cational fabric, Colgate has devised its own plan for eliminating 
the weakness. We have reorganized our curriculum with the 
conception in view of the student as an individual and as a com- 
plete person. What we are doing falls into five parts: 

I. Survey Courses. Each student is called upon to spend half 
his time in his freshman year on four survey courses in the fol- 
lowing broad fields: social sciences, biological sciences, physical 
sciences, philosophy and religion. He takes two surveys in each 
semester. In his sophomore year he takes a fifth survey course 
in the fine arts, including literature. This course runs through 
the year. The purpose of the survey courses is to give the stu- 
dent at the very beginning a broad background of acquaintance 
with the main fields of knowledge, to make sure that he does not 
go on in ignorance of any one of them, and to assist him in mak- 
ing a wise choice of his field of concentration. 

II. Freshman Tutors. When the freshman tutorial system, 
upon which we are making a start this year, is fully developed, 
each freshman will be assigned to a carefully chosen faculty 
member for regular meetings, man to man, once a week. The 
tutor will not be a coach to help the freshman cram for exami- 
nations or a ‘‘tutor’’ in the vulgar sense to help him ‘“‘learn his 
lessons.’’ He will not be a mere advisor whom the student will 
see once or twice a semester or when he is in trouble with the 
faculty or the administration. His function will be to consider 
the student as a whole, to gauge his powers, to discover his weak 
spots, to survey his interests, his tastes, and his possibilities. He 
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will try to help the man to find himself, to show him how to 
study, to stimulate him to think, to guide him in planning wisely. 

III. Concentration. At the end of his first year the student 
is asked to select for his field of concentration one of the six 
Schools into which the departments of the University are 
grouped, the five in which survey courses are given and the 
Language School. In his sophomore year he will lay a general 
foundation of work in that School; in his junior year he will 
concentrate still further in a single department; and in his 
senior year he will focus his attention more closely on his own 
particular subject. Meanwhile he will not be permitted to 
neglect the subjects outside his field. The purpose is to enable 
him to leave college measurably master of a single subject, with 
a background knowledge of related subjects, and an acquain- 
tance with the other fields. 

IV. Seminar-Tutorial Work. Beginning with the junior year 
we afford the student who is ready for it the opportunity to 
undertake independent work by the seminar-tutorial method. 
He will do most of his work by himself, under the advice and 
guidance of his tutor, bringing to a seminar of half a dozen com- 
panion students, meeting once a week, the results of his reading 
and investigation for mutual discussion and criticism. The stu- 
dent will be expected to take in his last two years eight such 
seminar-tutorial courses in his own and related subjects, two 
each semester. In the final semester we intend that the student, 
if he has developed the capacity for it, shall undertake a definite 
research problem, which he will pursue with the aid of his tutor 
and report upon in a thesis. We want the Colgate man in his 
upperclass years to educate himself, with the help of all the 
counsel and inspiration and incentive that we can communicate 
to him. 

We shall not be able to apply the seminar-tutorial method to 
all our upperclassmen at once. In fact we shall probably find 
as we go on that there are some men, entirely worthy of a college 
education but not primarily intellectual in their interests, for 
whom the more formal methods of instruction will be best. But 
we are making a beginning and we shall extend the application 
of the method just as rapidly and as widely as conditions permit. 
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V. Comprehensive Examinations. We shall give to each 
senior a comprehensive examination in his chosen field, with 
especial emphasis upon the subject in which he has specialized. 
The object of this examination will be to test his grasp of the 
general subject, to determine whether he understands it, to see 
if he has acquired the background and the power to enable him 
to do some sound thinking about it and to solve problems con- 
cerning it. 

We are introducing these elements in our program not because 
they are new or because they are exclusively ours but because 
we believe that they knit together into a coherent program point- 
ing toward the true ideal—the education of the whole man as a 
distinct individual, as largely as possible through his own efforts. 





P. W. Wilson—For the first time since the war, a world dis- 
tressed by poverty, embarrassed by superfluities, alarmed by un- 
certainties, bewildered by contradictions, is abandoning phrases, 
rejecting fictions, sweeping aside evasions and facing the cold, 
hard, inescapable solidities of fact. An era of unreality is end- 
ing; a period of reality is beginning. . . . We have been living 
in the aftermath of the most terrible war ever inflicted on the 
human race. War is surgery and war is waged under anesthet- 
ics. Passion and prejudice and propaganda impregnate public 
opinion until an atmosphere is created in which nothing can be 
seen in perspective. 





President Williams, of the University of Missouri, recently 
said of his visit to our South American neighbors: ‘‘I tried to 
tell them of our interest in world affairs, of what we had done 
in world science, of such things as our work at international 
postal conventions, of what the Rockefellers had done for medi- 
cine in China. I tried to tell them of our poetry and books and 
of our art and architecture. They were eager to hear the least 
detail of our cultural effort. We should send people to tell them. 
One of the leading citizens of Buenos Aires told me that the age- 
old tide of culture from east to west had now ended and that the 
two Americas must revive the tide in a northern-southern 
course.’ 











THE CARLETON CANDIDATE FOR HONORS 


KARL D. HARTZELL 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


HE ‘‘Candidates for Honors Plan’’ at Carleton College was 
adopted in March, 1922, with the following purpose defi- 
nitely expressed : 

To secure to students having the requisite ability free op- 
portunity to do work that is superior in point of individual 
initiative, independence, sustained effort and final scope; 

To make possible during the latter half of one’s college 
course an integration and a cumulative grasp of some one 
body of related truth such as would not be accomplished by 
a series of disconnected courses; 

To give recognition to those who succeed in this under- 
taking by the award of honors when the final degrees are 
conferred, and in this way to enlarge the Departmental 
Honors plan.* 

Briefly, the nature of the plan proposed in 1922 is this. Any 
student who has completed the third semester and has not begun 
the seventh semester of his college course is eligible to apply for 
Honors. To be acceptable he is required to secure the written 
recommendation of his department, and three of his other pro- 
fessors. His request is then passed upon by the executive com- 
mittee of the faculty. No formal scholastic requirement is 
stated, although the student’s scholarship is naturally a vital 
point for consideration. 

Once accepted there are certain requirements which the stu- 
dent has to fulfill. His work is taken with one or more pro- 
fessors in his field of concentration, and is usually discussed in 
conferences outside regular class hours. The field of concentra- 
tion may cover more than one department if the departments are 
sufficiently related as to subject matter. The work accomplished 
ineludes reading not covered in any particular course, the aim 
being to master a unified body of knowledge. The student’s 
grasp of his subject is tested in the graduating semester of his 
senior year by a general examination on the entire field of con- 

1 Students may take Honors automatically by attaining a certain scholastic 
average in the courses of their major department. 
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centration, usually consisting of a two hour oral, and a three to 
six hour written examination. The requirements of individual 
departments do not necessarily have to be identical. Besides 
the examination, the student is asked to prepare a thesis on 
some subject within the field of concentration. I have heard it 
expressed by a number of professors that the results obtained 
were in many cases to be compared favorably with the general 
run of master’s theses. As a certain amount of compensation 
for this work, the student receives freedom from class attendance 
(rarely taken advantage of), credit for a year course in the major 
department, and the Bachelor’s degree at Commencement with 
the appended phrase ‘‘ With honors in—such and such a field of 
concentration.’’ 

The plan outlined above has now been working eight years. 
The first group of honors students was that of 1923, and num- 
bered eight. Two of these made Phi Beta Kappa, the total num- 
ber elected to the society that year being thirteen. Reviewing 
the figures for the past five years, we may obtain some idea of 
the actual working of the plan. The total number of students 
who took honors was forty-five, as against seventy-nine students 
who made Phi Beta Kappa. The percentage of honors students 
who were elected to Phi Beta Kappa was forty, while only 23 
per cent of the number who made Phi Beta Kappa in those five 
years also took honors. Seventy-five per cent of the honors stu- 
dents either did graduate work or are now teaching. Of the Phi 
Beta Kappa students who took honors, only one did not take 
further graduate work, and six of these are already teaching. 

Five departments accounted for thirty-seven out of the total 
of forty-five. The two highest were English with fifteen, and 
Economies with ten. Chemistry, History and Philosophy each 
had four students. This year the English Department, which 
always has the largest number of majors, has three students tak- 
ing honors work, out of sixty who are majoring in the depart- 
ment. The History Department with twenty-two majors, has 
four of its students who attained Phi Beta Kappa rank, only one 
of whom is taking honors. 

The conclusions one might draw from these statistics are two. 
A large majority of those students who take honors work, par- 
ticularly if they are of Phi Beta Kappa rank, either intend to 
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do further graduate work when they begin, or decide to do so 
before they finish. On the other hand, however, less than half of 
those students who are intellectually able to do honors work actu- 
ally decide to pursue it. In the light of these facts, I should 
like to ask at least four questions. (1) Why do not more students 
take advantage of the Honors Plan at Carleton? (2) If the aim 
of the four year liberal arts college, as some educators have said, 
is the training of well-rounded leaders for all fields of endeavor, 
do the methods embodied in the Carleton ‘‘Candidates for 
Honors Plan”’ definitely further that aim? (3) If the previous 
question be granted, would it be wise to extend the scope of the 
plan by administrative action to include a larger number of 
those students who are intellectually capable of profiting by it? 
(4) Could this expansion of operation be successfully under- 
taken with the Carleton Faculty at its present size? 

Of these four questions we shall consider solely the first, for the 
reason that it is the more fundamental, and because a compre- 
hensive answer to it will be found to underlie the answers to the 
other three. In attempting the following discussion, there is no 
intention of being pessimistic. The facts that exist have to be 
faced calmly and dispassionately. If their presentation pre- 
cludes much optimism at this stage of the game, it is perfectly 
possible that within a few years those same facts will be altered 
to afford better conditions for the operation of such a plan. 

A number of the Carleton Faculty who are familiar with 
Eastern students are agreed that the Western students compare 
favorably with them in basic intellectual ability. With regard 
to the background furnished Western students from their home 
environment, there is a feeling that it is not the equal of that 
common in the East. The secondary school training in many 
eases also is held to be decidely inferior. Nevertheless, in spite 
of these handicaps, several have felt that in the cases of a number 
of the Carleton students, four years at college have in large 
measure repaired the deficiencies. The reason is this. In their 
attitude towards life, and towards their scholastic work, in their 
relations with each other, and with their professors, the students 
are less blasé and intellectually more ambitious than those of the 
East. So much for the general run of students. 
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Granting the correctness of this estimate, why is it that some 
of these students who are capable of honors work fail to take it? 
First of all, there are undoubtedly a number who are not mature 
enough to possess independent judgment. They know enough, 
but understand very little. For some time, therefore, inde- 
pendent work will puzzle them as they have no basis for a critical 
approach. There are others who have not yet developed a 
particular bent, or any special interest. These prefer to take a 
large number of courses for their general information, and by 
tasting many to find out what they prefer. This process may 
take the entire four years, and even then many find it hard to 
decide what to do after graduation. Then there is the person of 
general ability, who is interested in many things. Frequently, 
he or she becomes involved in outside activities which are enjoy- 
able in themselves, and which are of undoubted personal benefit. 
They are, in consequence, too busy to take honors work. They 
just haven’t the time. As I indicated, a large percentage of our 
students taking honors work also do further academic work after 
graduation. It may seem to their fellows who feel no desire to 
do graduate work, that the pursuit of honors is without other 
justification, either intellectual or commercial. 

Honors work is calculated to appeal to the brilliant and indus- 
trious student; the student possessed of an adventurous, inquis- 
itive spirit. People without ambition seldom take it. There must 
be no thought of the grade credits by themselves, but a desire 
to learn something more about an interesting subject, and to 
test oneself against a stiffer problem than that usually confronted 
in the classroom. The eccentric whose efforts are rarely sus- 
tained, the grade hunter and the grind steer clear of honors work, 
afraid of the possibility of failure with the resulting loss of grade 
credits, possessing no desire to do anything extra, and unwilling 
to bank heavily on their own unaided efforts. Boiling the matter 
down, our conclusion would be this: that many students of high 
intellectual possibilities, at this stage of the game either lack 
maturity of judgment, the moral qualities of courage, persistence, 
enthusiasm and self-confidence, or they have become engrossed in 
a number of outside and frequently non-intellectual pursuits. 

To mention our second question in passing, it is perfectly evi- 
dent that in many cases the methods embodied in the Carleton 
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‘‘Candidates for Honors Plan’’ definitely further the aim of the 
liberal arts college. For certain walks of life honors work clearly 
affords valuable preparation. It is just as true, however, that 
there are many students for whom the benefits to be had from a 
four year college course do not include the taking of special work 
in the senior year. Some of these are undoubtedly of mediocre 
intellectual caliber, but others are not. They see no reason for 
taking special work. Perhaps they regard it as premature 
specialization. With a little persuasion they might be educated 
to the point of perceiving its value even for themselves. Such 
persuasion, however, rarely occurs, and scarcely ever succeeds if 
much opposition or indifference must be overcome. With regard 
to our second question, therefore, we would say that the student 
is generally left to decide it for himself, with the result that 
many able students decide it in the negative. 

There is a second general reason for the failure of some stu- 
dents to take honors work which is not to be laid so directly at 
their door. If I can judge from my association with them it is 
simply that the idea has not been sufficiently well advertised. 
They are not ‘‘sold’’ on the proposition. The necessary esprit 
de corps has not been built up. Students need encouragement 
in their studies. The more they receive the better they do. 
Some responsibility, it would seem, lies with the professors and 
administration for not pushing the plan. Very few students 
actually ask to take honors. Occasionally we see two professors 
struggling to secure a bright student as a departmental major. 
He is encouraged by telling him that he would be a fine student 
for honors work, and, of course, in that particular professor’s de- 
partment. Such inter-departmental competition is fortunately 
rare, and is practically eliminated if honors work is not started 
until the senior year. The fact remains, however, that the spur 
to honors work is all too frequently supplied by the professor 
rather than by the student’s own interest. 

Can we expect the professor to encourage more students to 
work with him than he feels he has time for? This is the problem 
faced by the administration, and it is reluctant to push the pro- 
fessors too hard. Many men regard the work with honors stu- 
dents as so much extra time in addition to the teaching load. 
Several have frankly given their opinion that the college needs 
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more money to make possible an increase in the teaching staff of 
the various departments. This is not always available for the 
asking. If money is not forthcoming it is unreasonable to expect 
much voluntary extension of the honors work on the part of pro- 
fessors. Furthermore, if on top of his regular work a professor 
is confronted with students who, as one of them put it, ‘‘don’t 
bite,’’ the maintenance of enthusiasm for the honors plan is dif- 
ficult. This loss of enthusiasm is exactly what has happened at 
Carleton over the period of eight years during which the honors 
plan has been in operation. I have had a number of professors 
tell me that originally they were wholeheartedly in back of the 
project, but that recently their interest has been considerably on 
the wane. 

This is not, I think, as bad as it sounds. It may strongly be 
suspected that the reason for the cooling of their ardor comes not 
from a distrust of the fundamental soundness of the plan, but 
from a realization that under existing conditions (the qualifica- 
tions of those students who are genuinely interested, and the size 
of the faculty and consequent average teaching load for each 
professor) the original hopes were perhaps more sanguine than 
eventually proved justified. In closing, we can truthfully say 
that our administration at Carleton is heartily in favor of the 
present honors plan. It is desirous of extending its operation 
as rapidly as circumstances warrant and permit. At present, a 
great deal depends upon the nature and intelligence of the ex- 
ceptional student for whom the plan is designed. He or she is 
the beneficiary ; the heart of the problem. The college must take 
them as they come, accept them as they really are, and endeavor 
to meet all their needs as adequately as its facilities allow. 





Choosing a Career: College administrators who are interested 
in helping students to choose their careers more wisely, and who 
wish assistance in the organization and development of a pro- 
gram of vocational guidance, may get such help without charge 
from the National Vocational Guidance Association, 425 West 
123rd Street, New York City. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE TEACHING 


FInpDINGs oF Facuutty COMMITTEE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY* 


N summarizing the various suggestions that have been offered 
during the meetings for the improvement of teaching, the 
committee has tried to group the findings under the following 
four headings: (1) Definition of good teaching, (2) Specific 
weaknesses in teaching, (3) How to attain good teaching, 
(4) Qualities of a good teacher. 

Section I. First, what is good teaching? It appears from the 
discussions that teaching may be defined as the process of influ- 
encing the behavior and the accomplishments of students. Con- 
sequently, the best teaching is that teaching which stimulates 
the thinking interest of students. This means, on the part of 
the teacher, the possession of enthusiasm, knowledge of subject, 
careful organization of material and an ability to impart it in 
an interesting way. 

Section II. Specific weaknesses in college teaching. 

1. Indefiniteness of the assignment. It ought to be self-evi- 
dent that when students have a hazy idea as to what is to be 
done, accomplishments will be disappointing. 

2. Lack of knowledge of subject. It would seem highly im- 
probable that teachers could do high grade teaching when at- 
tempting to teach subject matter they do not know themselves. 
Respect for knowledge should give the teacher every purpose to 
work and study his materials. The eight hour day is not for the 
teacher. 

3. Lack of knowledge of related subjects. To teach subject 
matter as a more comprehensive whole, it is of increasing impor- 
tance that teachers not only know their own subjects but other 
closely allied fields. 

4. Teaching subjects instead of students. If the definition of 
teaching given is kept in mind we are not so apt to go astray in 
our emphasizing subject matter at the expense of growth in and 
the thinking ability of students. 


* A statement organized and submitted by President Frank L. McVey. 
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5. Failure to mimeograph material. The inference here is 
that much time is wasted through dictation of materials that 
might have been mimeographed, thus saving the time of the in- 
structor and the student. 

6. Lack of tolerance. (a) If instructors would take a more 
tolerant attitude and sympathetic viewpoint toward the work in 
other fields, much greater progress might be made. (b) If stu- 
dents are to be taught to think, it is likewise important that the 
instructor be reasonably tolerant of the student’s viewpoint 
although his method of reasoning or the viewpoint he takes may 
at times be in opposition to those of the instructor. 

7. Failure to vary method to meet new situations. It is easy 
for methods of teaching to become mechanical, a matter of 
routine. A common mistake often made is the tendency to carry 
through the same procedure and methods regardless of varied 
situations. In this connection the committee believes that the 
instructor should at times make a critical analysis of the method 
he uses. Does the method used tend to teach students how to 
think and to make them independent in their study habits? For 
example, the lecture method may be the best method that can be 
used at times, but when used alone it may be quite questionable. 
Unless the student puts forth some effort in the acquiring of 
knowledge and has some practice in thinking himself out of 
problematic situations, it may well be doubted whether much 
learning has taken place. 

8. Too much time spent on material foreign and unrelated to 
the course, especially of a critical nature. The committee does 
not understand this to mean that an instructor should not bring 
in related material in the teaching of his classes and should not 
sometimes follow out associate learnings, but rather that he 
should be careful of spending time in destructive criticism on 
material that has little if any bearing on the course. 

9. Unreasonable assignments. Some instructors make rigid 
assignments that require an unreasonable amount of time for 
preparation, while others may go to the opposite extreme. A 
balance in this regard is better than either of the extremes. 

10. Attempting to do a full load of teaching and a load of re- 
search work at the same time. The rewards for doing research 
in the past have been so much greater than the rewards offered 
for good teaching that there is a strong incentive for those who 
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have full teaching loads to attempt research also, with the view 
of writing. This is oftentimes done at the expense of good teach- 
ing. 

Section III. How to attain good teaching. 

1. Have definite objectives or goals to be reached. Courses 
offered in the institution should be analyzed and any courses or 
any materials in a course that could not be justified in the light 
of such objectives. would be thrown out of the offerings and new 
courses or materials substituted therefor. 

2. Encourage good teaching. Probably there is no better way 
to attain good teaching than to have the proper encouragement 
to do good teaching. When good teaching is done and recognized 
it should be the purpose of the President of the University and 
the Board of Trustees to go as far as possible in properly re- 
warding it. 

3. Dignify good teaching. The time has passed when teaching 
ought to be subordinated in dignity to research or administra- 
tion. When there is as much dignity to teaching as there is in 
other activities connected with the university and when good 
teaching is properly rewarded it will be an incentive for better 
men to seek the role of teacher. 

4. Responsibility of administration in eliminating poor teach- 
ing. It would appear to follow that if the recognition of good 
teaching tends to improve teaching that the elimination of poor 
teaching is just as essential. It, of course, follows that to elimi- 
nate poor teaching properly, some means must be provided 
whereby it can be detected. At the present time at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky it would appear that the deans and heads of 
departments are in a strategic position to aid in the performance 
of this function. 

5. Continual revision of subject matter. Subject matter not 
revised and kept up to date is necessarily deadening and tends 
to retard the effectiveness of teaching. 

6. Greater use of the findings of experimentation for the im- 
provement of teaching. Much experimental work is being car- 
ried on today with the idea of making teaching better and more 
effective. The failure to be acquainted with and take cognizance 
of such findings when scientifically established is a bar to the 
advancement of high grade teaching. 

7. Self-improvement by investigating the research in one’s 
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field and in related fields. Whether the teacher is actually to do 
research work or not, most of us will agree that he ought to have 
the proper attitude toward research and an eager desire to know 
the findings of research in his own field as well as related fields. 

8. Student rating of the instructor. From the standpoint of 
self-improvement it would be well for instructors to take the 
students more into their confidence and find out what they think 
of their teaching. Possibly the students who sit in our classes 
day after day are more accurate judges of the effectiveness of 
our teaching than any present agency now in existence on most 
campuses. 

9. The faculty itself might improve teaching by helping to 
select and encourage those students who give promise of becom- 
ing high grade teachers. 

10. Make more effectwe use of test resulis. If teaching is to 
become a science it is essential that effective means of measure- 
ment be used. Consequently, tests should not only be given, but 
the results carefully scored and utilized. 

11. Conference with students. It is undoubtedly true that a 
teacher is in a better position to help a student if he is somewhat 
acquainted with his background, his past experiences and his 
hopes and aspirations. An excellent way to know the student 
is through the individual conference. 

12. Supervision of instruction. Instruction may be helped 
through contacts with a regular supervisor of instruction or 
through permitting a weak teacher to observe and profit by see- 
ing the best teachers teach. It should be considered the respon- 
sibility of the deans and heads of departments to see that in- 
struction within the various colleges and departments is kept on 
the highest plane possible. This will necessitate individual and 
group conferences and possibly a reasonable amount of visitation 
on their part. 

Section IV. Qualities of a good teacher. 

1. Personality. It is not necessary to analyze the term ‘‘per- 
sonality’’ and break it up into its different elements to know 
that personality does count in good teaching. To most people 
this concept is relatively clear although it may be difficult to 
define it. The committee believes, however, that the possibility 
of improving personality is so large that every teacher ought to 
consciously try to improve himself in this respect. 
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2. Background of the family from which the teacher comes. 
The heredity of some families both biologically and sociologically 
is such as to make one expect with a reasonably high degree of 
accuracy that good teachers can be found in such families. The 
opposite seems likewise true. 

3. Training. Teachers should be trained both qualitatively 
and quantitatively. It is not enough to say simply that one has 
had so many years of training. We must go a step farther and 
ask what type of training. 

4. Experience. It is generally conceded that successful expe- 
rience is a great help in good teaching. One should, however, 
put emphasis on the word ‘‘successful’’ here. If the experience 
is bad, the more experienced possibly the worse the teacher is, 
since the habit of wrongdoing will become so firmly fixed. Two 
or three studies have tended to show that one’s experience does 
not help in better teaching after the first five years. Most of us, 
however, would seriously doubt these findings. 

5. The ability to interest students. Teachers should avoid 
dullness and to do this a real interest in the subject, the right 
type of voice and reasonable inspiration in speaking would seem 
to be essential. 

6. Eagerness to learn. Too many teachers are not themselves 
eager to learn and do not possess a deep enough curiosity to 
know new things. Dr. Boraas once spoke as follows: ‘‘If I 
should start as a boy again I should like to have among my teach- 
ers one who was delightfully ignorant of everything and in- 
tensely curious to learn.’’ 

7. A sympathetic attitude toward students. A real apprecia- 
tion of student life and a desire to want to see students develop 
and grow is a fine quality for a teacher to possess. 

8. A cooperative attitude. More and more is the spirit of co- 
operation essential in the teaching profession. Without it the 
whole set-up for carrying on the profession of teaching will be 
broken down. One way to realize the importance of cooperation 
is to know well the purpose and the history of the institution for 
which one works and to be enthusiastic in rendering a greater 
service in connection with this institution. 

9. Ability to inspire. It would be difficult to list the qualities 
that set the inspirational teacher off from the dull teacher, but 
doubtless all will readily agree that this ability to inspire and 
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thrill students with a greater desire to investigate and to know 
is a fine quality that it would be well if every teacher could pos- 
sess. Real enthusiasm and eagerness to improve would seem 
almost essential in this connection. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE TO SUMMARIZE THE FINDINGS FOR 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE TEACHING 


1. That each college faculty of the University organize (if it has not 
already done so) a committee on the improvement of teaching and that the 
chairmen of these committees constitute a University committee on the im- 
provement of teaching, the chairman of the University committee to be 
elected by the committee. 

2. That the conferences inaugurated this year for the improvemert of 
college teaching be continued as an annual activity but under the auspices 
of the University committee for the improvement of teaching. 

3. That more attention be given to the question of individual differences 
among students, with a view of making teaching more effective. Since the 
problems connected with individual differences are so far-reaching and may 
involve not only the plan of honors courses, the sectioning of classes on 
different bases, but also provision for meeting individual differences within 
classes, it is recommended that the President of the University appoint a 
committee to study this whole question and to make recommendations for 
improvement. 

4, That since there is a number of rating scales on the market whereby 
the students rate the teacher and the teaching, and since such scales are 
being increasingly used in other higher institutions of learning, that the 
voluntary use of such rating scales be used by individual faculty members 
of the University of Kentucky, with the intention of self-improvement in 
teaching. 

5. That the President of the University appoint a committee to formu- 
late a statement of the purposes and objectives of the University. 

6. That administrative officers (primarily heads of departments and 
deans) make a greater attempt to improve teaching: 

a. By advising and directing younger members of the staff. 

b. By frequent meetings of department groups to discuss teaching prob- 

lems. 

ec. By a careful study of the principles and aims of courses. 

d. Through observation of classes by the various instructors. 


TEACHER TRAINING aT COLUMBIA COLLEGE* 

A report was made to the Association of American Colleges in 
1928 by President Wilkins of Oberlin College in the course of 
which definite recommendations were made as to the steps that 
in his opinion ought to be taken by graduate schools for the 


* This paragraph is taken from the report of Dean Hawkes to the Presi- 
dent of Columbia University for a period ending June 30, 1931. 
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training of prospective college teachers. It seemed to the Deans 
of Teachers College, of the Graduate Faculties, and of Columbia 
College that before either accepting or rejecting these recom- 
mendations it might be well to make a careful study of our situa- 
tion at Columbia in order to determine in just what respects our 
newly appointed instructors fail to perform their duties in a 
satisfactory manner, and to consider whether any of these fail- 
ings might be remedied in the course of their graduate training 
either by instruction or by any other means. To this end a com- 
mittee was appointed by the three Deans, under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Coss and consisting of Professors Farwell, 
Steeves, and Wood from the College, and Professors Benner, 
Evenden, and O’Rear from Teachers College. This Committee 
met frequently during the early part of the year under review, 
and of the previous year, and handed in their report in Febru- 
ary, 1931. This report is interesting not only for what it con- 
tains, but for what it does not contain. It recommends more 
eareful attention on the part of the Dean and departmental 
heads to the giving of helpful information to new appointees 
concerning the aims and character of the institution, and the 
exact nature of the service expected from them. This may be 
conveyed through conference or through the visitation of classes 
or both, as is most practicable. It does not recommend any con- 
siderable attention to method in teaching on the part of the 
Graduate Faculty. It is also noted that there is no recommenda- 
tion that Columbia College be converted into a training school 
for prospective college teachers. If such a training college is 
called for in the near future it is safe to say that Columbia Col- 
lege will not be used for this purpose. The fact that in our 
largest graduate schools the candidates for the Ph.D. degree have 
practically without exception had from three to seven years of 
teaching experience takes the edge off the recommendation con- 
tained in President Wilkins’ report, that they be given a few 
hours of practice teaching in connection with their candidacy 
for their doctorate. In view of the fact that men who have had 
the responsibility for selecting teachers for the College work and 
have observed both their successes and their failures during the 
last twenty years sat on this important committee, there is no 
doubt that so far as Columbia College is concerned the crucial 
questions raised by President Wilkins’ report are answered. 











SOME PROGRESSIVE COLLEGE PROJECTS—II 
ACADEMIC TENURE AND PROMOTION 


Brown University 

HE Special Committee on Academic Tenure and Promotion 

was requested to discuss administrative policies with respect 

to tenure and promotion of members of the Faculty and to for- 

mulate recommendations to the Committee on Consultation 

between the Corporation and the Faculty for adoption by the 

Corporation. The Committee has carefully reviewed the present 

administrative practice of the University together with the vari- 

ous proposals relating to this subject which have been made from 

time to time by committees of the Corporation and of the 
Faculty. 

As conceived by the Committee the scope of its inquiry in- 
cluded the consideration of policies with respect to appointment 
and tenure, with respect to advancement in rank and salary, and 
with respect to the general methods of administrative procedure. 
While the consideration of policies with respect to advancement 
in rank and salary offered the largest opportunity for weighing 
fundamental issues, the Committee has also made important 
recommendations concerning appointments, tenure, and admin- 
istrative procedure. It calls particular attention to its recom- 
mendations concerning the periodical review of the status of a 
member of the Faculty and the sources of information for such 
review. 

With respect to the determination of rank and salary two pos- 
sible policies were considered by the Committee and dismissed 
as unsatisfactory: (1) the automatic determination of either 
rank or salary on the basis of length of service alone; (2) the 
determination of rank or salary solely by private negotiation. 
The Committee has endeavored to frame a plan that shall give 
to each member of the Faculty reasonable assurance of periodical 
consideration of his status and prospects and shall, at the same 
time, leave to the Corporation sufficient liberty of action. 

The Committee submits herewith a definition of policies con- 
cerning appointment, tenure and advancement in rank and sal- 
ary of members of the Faculty and recommends its approval by 
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the Committee on Consultation and its adoption by the Corpora- 
tion. 
PREAMBLE 


The following provisions are based upon the assumption that 
it is a sound academic principle and the fixed policy of Brown 
University to appoint and retain as members of its Faculty only 
men who give such promise of development as will warrant pro- 
gressive increases in salary and promotion in rank. 


J. APPOINTMENT AND TENURE 


A. Term of Appointment 


Assistants: Appointments shall be made ordinarily for 
one year. 

Instructors: Appointments and reappointments shall 
be made ordinarily for one year. Instructors shall 
be notified in writing not later than February 15th, 
if they are not to be reappointed. 

Assistant Professors: Original appointments shall be 
made ordinarily for one year. Reappointments may 
be made for terms not exceeding three years. Assis- 
tant Professors shall be notified in writing not later 
than February 15th of the academic year in which 
their appointments expire if they are not to be reap- 
pointed. 

Assocuate Professors: Original appointments shall be 
made ordinarily for a term not exceeding three years. 
Reappointments may be made for terms not exceed- 
ing five years. Associate Professors shall be notified 
in writing not later than December 15th of the aca- 
demic year in which their appointments expire if 
they are not to be reappointed. 

Professors: Appointments are made without limit of 
tenure except where tenure is fixed by individual 
agreement. 


B. Periodical Review of Status 


The status with respect to rank and salary of each mem- 
ber of the Faculty below the grade of full professor 
shall be reviewed before the end of each appointment 
period. The status of a full professor with respect 
to salary shall be reviewed every three years. In 
each case the review shall include a conference be- 
tween the responsible administrative officer, the head 
or chairman of the department and, whenever possi- 
ble, the individual member concerned. 
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C. Review of Status ad Interim 
Appointment or reappointment for a period of years 
shall not preclude the review of a member’s status 
with respect to rank and salary at intervals within 
the appointment period. 


D. Notice of Change in Status 


A member of the Faculty shall receive provisional 
notice of an advancement in rank and/or salary for 
the following year as soon after March Ist as possible 
and the action of the Corporation on such advance- 
ment shall be communicated as soon as possible. 


E. Removal for Cause 


Nothing herein contained shall limit the right of the 
Corporation to remove any member of the Faculty 
for disability, neglect of duty, or conduct unfitting 
him for his position. 

F. Retirement 


Nothing in these provisions shall be held to affect the 
regulations of the Corporation with respect to retire- 
ment. 


II. AcapEmic RANK AND SALARY 


A. Determination of Rank and Salary 
Changes in rank and in salary shall not be determined 
automatically but each individual case shall be con- 
sidered on its merits. 
B. Relationship Between Academic Rank and Salary 


Nothing herein contained shall prevent the adjustment 
of the salary of a member of the Faculty below the 
grade of full professor at an amount in excess of the 
normal maximum for such grade when circumstances 
do not warrant corresponding promotion in rank. In 
no case, however, shall promotion in rank be granted 
in lieu of salary increase. 

C. Range of Salaries 


The Faculty shall be kept informed concerning the 
range of salaries for the different academic grades. 


CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 


Colorado College 
Colorado College has adopted a new plan of organization. 
Two definite divisions of the College are recognized. The School 
of Arts and Sciences includes the work of the freshman and 
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sophomore years, as a single unit of education, and leads to the 
Associate of Arts degree. The work of the junior and senior 
years, and of the graduate year as well in the case of candidates 
for the Master’s degree, is organized under three advanced 
schools known as I Leiters and Fine Arts, II The Social 
Sciences, and III The Natural Sciences. The work in each of 
these schools leads to the Bachelor’s and the Master’s degrees. 

Within the School of Letters and Fine Arts are included Art, 
Biblical Literature, English, French, German, Greek, Italian, 
Journalism, Latin, Music, and Spanish. 

School of Social Sciences: Anthropology, Business Adminis- 
tration and Banking, Economics, Education, History, Philoso- 
phy, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology. 

School of Natural Sciences: Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, 
Geology, Mathematics, Physics, Graphics and Surveying. 

The requirements for the Bachelor’s degree are stated in 
terms of courses instead of semester hours, provision is made for 
faculty guidance of students, and the principles of concentration 
and distribution are preserved. Each School is administered by 
an executive committee made up of members of the faculty. The 
enrolment of freshmen is limited to 300. The plan has met the 
instant approval of all concerned and cooperation and support 
are assured. 


The College of Arts and Sciences, Johns Hopkins University? 


The College at Johns Hopkins exists and is organized (1) to 
furnish preliminary training for students contemplating pro- 
fessional work in Medicine, Hygiene and Public Health and 
Engineering; (2) to furnish preprofessional training for those 
who contemplate working for an advanced degree in the Sci- 
ences or Humanities in this or other institutions of higher learn- 
ing; (3) to provide the necessary collateral training for stu- 
dents in the School of Higher Studies. 

The College does not exist to furnish either a purely voca- 
tional training nor an education whose merits are chiefly the 
social contacts which it affords. Although it welcomes serious 
students who desire a liberal arts course terminating in the 


1 From the report for the year 1930-31 of Edward Wilber Berry, Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences, to the President of the University. 
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Bachelor’s degree, and recognizes that a considerable number 
of students who will ultimately go on to advanced work will 
not make this decision until they receive the Bachelor’s degree, 
or will wish the latter in order to enter upon advanced work at 
some other institution, the main purpose for which the College 
exists is as outlined above, and candidates for admission will 
be selected with care. 

The new curriculum, which was put into operation at the 
beginning of this year, recognizes that there are certain pre- 
liminary or tool subjects desirable for all students; and, while 
allowing a minimum of election, we insist that every student 
shall demonstrate an ability to write clear expository English, 
shall be able to read French and German, shall pass a two years’ 
course in the historic background of our western civilization, 
shall obtain an idea of the deductive principles underlying 
mathematics, and shall acquire some notion of the scientific and 
economic background of the present day scientific and machine 
age. The courses in expository English and the reading of 
French and German as well as those in mathematics and the 
background courses in history, science and economics are new in 
content and spirit and the language courses are arranged so that 
students may drop them with full credit as soon as they have 
demonstrated their proficiency, even at the beginning of the 
course. A considerable percentage do this in English, a smaller 
number in French, and a still smaller number in German. In 
addition to these new courses the traditional courses are avail- 
able for those looking forward to advanced work in English, 
French, German, mathematics, economics or the sciences for 
which mathematics is a prerequisite Every attempt is made to 
fit the courses to the students, not the students to the courses, 
and this is possible because the number of students is limited. 

At the end of the second year the student must either apply 
for permission to remain in the College—which permission is 
granted only to such students as have shown themselves worthy— 
or for admission to the School of Higher Studies and proceed 
with work for the Ph.D. degree. 

The Board of Collegiate Studies decides upon those who shall 
remain in the College and proceed to the Bachelor’s degree; and 
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the professor or department concerned is the sole judge for ad- 
mission into the School of Higher Studies. 

For those students who are permitted to stay in the College 
after their second year it is recognized that the traditional cur- 
riculum was largely the result of historical accidents and that 
colleges were attempting to train everybody quite regardless of 
their capacities, desires, or probable future. The new cur- 
riculum provides a certain amount of specialization in the third 
and fourth years, and an elasticity which prevents over-speciali- 
zation. 

The student in his third year must select a group of cognate 
subjects in which to concentrate. For this purpose the Faculty 
is divided into three groups: (1) Laboratory Sciences (Biology, 
Chemistry, Geology, Physics, Psychology), Mathematics and 
Logic; (2) Social Sciences (History, Economics, Political Sci- 
ence, ete.) and Ethics; (3) Languages, Literature, Archaeology 
and the History of Ideas. 

The student concentrates in a subject rather than in a depart- 
ment, and is required to acquire for himself such information 
as can profitably be got out of books. The program for his 
major will be determined by the advisor in that subject, and the 
program in cognate subjects will be determined by the Faculty 
group. 

Southwestern at Memphis 

Since 1927 Southwestern has had honors courses for excep- 
tionally good seniors. These courses have proven markedly suc- 
cessful. This year the College decided to extend the privileges 
of private personal instruction to all sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors by the introduction of tutorial reading courses. 

Although this innovation called for a considerable extra load 
and an increased faculty, every one concerned was enthusiastic 
over the experiment, and is pleased with the results accomplished 
thus far. 

The aim of the sophomore courses is to broaden the student’s 
mental horizon by making the readings cover wide general fields, 
which have been grouped as follows: Natural Sciences, Social 
Sciences, English and American Literature, Religion and Man- 
kind; Foreign Languages and Literatures, and Ancient Civiliza- 
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tion. The second-year student reads in one of these groups each 
semester in addition to his regular work. 

The idea behind the junior-senior courses is to encourage in- 
tensive, individual work. For this purpose each professor at 
Southwestern submitted two courses he was prepared to conduct 
as junior-senior tutorial reading courses. From the assortment 
of subjects thus obtained each junior and senior selects a course 
—often in the major department—which takes the place of one 
of his five courses. These tutorial reading courses undoubtedly 
give the better students a great opportunity for creative work 
and extensive reading, with the additional stimulus of private 
criticism and expert assistance. 

The two methods work together. The sophomore is brought 
into contact with certain new fields and ideas which he might 
otherwise miss, while the upperclassman in choosing a concen- 
trated field is enabled to delve much more deeply into his sub- 
ject and to cover the ground much more thoroughly than is pos- 
sible in classroom methods. 


ALUMNI FoLLOw-uP SERVICE 
Intermountain Union College 

Intermountain Union College has a carefully-evolved system 
of following up graduates whom it has placed in teaching posi- 
tions, with a view to readjusting those who have been improperly 
placed or, in one way or another, have gotten off to a bad start 
in their academic careers. Believing that it has a responsibility 
not alone for placing its graduates in positions but for the suc- 
cess and quality of work done by them, the college several years 
ago took steps to keep in touch with the achievements of its 
alumni. 

About the middle of the beginner’s first year of teaching, a 
letter is sent to the principal or superintendent, asking for a 
report of the success of the individual both as a teacher and as 
a member of the community. Executives have been generously 
cooperative in their replies to these inquiries, and most of their 
letters express a hearty commendation of good work. Often, 
however, the superintendents discuss difficulties and weaknesses 
of the beginners. In many of these cases, permission is obtained 
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to correspond with the teacher concerned and improvement in 
his work is usually noticeable. 

Analysis of the data obtained through these replies, it is re- 
ported, has shown that failures or difficulties of adjustment are 
due in general to two types of problems—those which may be 
said to involve the ethics of the teaching profession, and those 
of a disciplinary nature. Furthermore, violations of ethical 
principles are often found to be responsible, directly or indi- 
rectly, for weakness in discipline. As a result, a second unit of 
work has been developed in connection with the senior class in 
high school methods. In this unit the students are made to ac- 
quaint themselves with a large number of situations involving 
ethical questions, from which they evolve a code which they are 
individually willing to accept as teachers. Other problems are 
presented in the course on ‘‘management of young people’’ and 
both of these units have been modified each year by new infor- 
mation secured from those in the field. 





L. P. Jacks—I am willing to concede all that the pessimists 
are proclaiming about the evils of mechanization and standardi- 
zation, and if civilized societies were composed exclusively of 
weaklings and fools I should agree with the pessimists in pre- 
dicting the worst. But mechanization and standardization are 
not final; nor have they caught us napping. We are becoming 
awake to the dangers they threaten and are preparing to resist 
them. That makes all the difference. A race which has emerged 
from the ignorance and brutality of barbaric ages is quite cap- 
able of emerging from mechanization and standardization, and 
will emerge, if brave men stand to it. 

*% * * * * 


The saving forces of civilization, so far, that is, as the for- 
tunes of society lie within the control of our human wills—are 
the faithfulness of trustees, the skill of the competent, the cour- 
age of the brave. These three are not easily distinguished one 
from another; they overlap and fuse at many points and would 
probably be found in the last analysis to be three names for the 
one original quality which marks off the good citizen, in the 
wholeness of his personality, from the bad. 











ARE COLLEGE ENDOWMENTS JEOPARDIZED? 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION ON PERMANENT AND TRUST FUNDS 


HE Commission on Permanent and Trust Funds, through the 
central office of the Association, has been conducting an 
inquiry as to the effect of the recent years of depression upon the 
invested funds of the colleges of our country. Out of such an 
inquiry important lessons may be gathered. If an essential 
soundness were to be revealed by the answers, the country at 
large would be inspired and heartened as perhaps in no other 
way, to place confidence in our colleges and to further aid them 
in their course of prosperity and efficient administration. If, 
on the other hand, here and there, certain weaknesses become 
apparent, then the friends of the institution would know how 
to supply needs and strengthen the weak points. Intelligent 
procedure is possible only when conditions are clearly and fully 
understood. 

Some institutions are content to send their latest financial 
reports and leave to the central office the difficult if not indeed 
impossible task of interpreting the figures contained therein. A 
fair and accurate interpretation is not always possible by an 
outside person. For example, when the inquiry is made as to 
whether or no a college holds real estate as a part of its endow- 
ment fund, one cannot be sure, from a lump figure given, whether 
that college includes campus property (which is not of the 
nature of an endowment) with dormitories (which are sometimes 
regarded as a part of the endowment inasmuch as the dormitories 
yield an income), and property which may be entirely off the 
campus, owned purely as an investment and rented to outside 
parties. Only the treasurer or some official of the institution 
making a report can interpret figures of this nature which apply 
to holdings of real estate. 

One of the great needs of the colleges of our country is the 
adoption of a standardized form of financial reporting. Scarcely 
two institutions report their operations through the treasurer’s 
office in the same way. In order to secure figures then, when 
an inquiry is made, which may be coordinated and used for the 
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showing of aggregates, it is necessary that treasurers conform 
exactly to the form of the questionnaire and interpret their own 
special statements so as to harmonize with the nature of the 
inquiries. 

It may be helpful at this point, to point out some of the require- 
ments of good bookkeeping and some of the dangers of faulty 
bookkeeping. The employment of faulty methods of bookkeeping 
comes about in a perfectly natural way. The organization began, 
it may be, many years ago, with a method which at the time 
seemed adequate, but in the process of years transactions became 
involved, equities required reclassification, and mixed if not 
bungled entries were made and obscure principles employed. 

Bookkeeping needs to be revalued, readjusted and newly recon- 
structed upon improved and standardized methods. No set of 
books will run themselves, any more than a course of education 
will perpetuate itself without adaptation to the sources and the 
contents of new knowledge, constantly acquired. 

In 1922 Dr. Trevor Arnett, now President of the General Edu- 
cation Board, published a book upon college finances entitled 
College and University Finance, which should have been a guide 
to all colleges and many other charitable organizations in our 
country, for the revision of bookkeeping methods. Unfortu- 
nately, it is apparent that this guide has not been followed as 
extensively as it should have been. 

Good bookkeeping requires, first of all, a plan adapted to the 
institution, its various financial functions and the requirements 
of its auditors, its governing board and its public. For the pur- 
poses of setting up a structural plan, an expert in bookkeeping, a 
public accountant, or some other equally qualified person should 
be called upon for the layout. Recent years have shown improve- 
ment in methods of classifying and tabulating accounts, as in 
sanitation or science. Specialists are worth all that it may cost 
for their services. 

Good bookkeeping requires the thoughtful act of an intelligent 
person in making most of the classifications and entries. In one 
remittance may be received a sum of money, a part of which 
should be entered for capital funds, another part for current 
expenses, and portions may be designed for repairs and upkeep 
of the buildings or the purchase of apparatus. The assignments 
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of the proper portions and the entry of each in its proper place, 
require intelligence. Some of the old methods of partitioning 
receipts and expenditures are faulty because they do not take 
into account intentions and equities and consequently the entries 
upon day books and ledgers become confused and misleading. 

Good bookkeeping facilitates all the actions of a board of trus- 
tees or managers, assists auditors and others who are inquiring 
into actual financial conditions to see and interpret the meanings 
of funds involved and of obligations assumed, to help patrons 
of an institution to know its worth and its efficiency. No single 
thing today probably would mean more in bringing colleges to 
the favorable attention of men of large wealth than for the col- 
leges to adopt and use a method of bookkeeping which would 
show the soundness and integrity of their financial situation. 

I have before me the statement of a treasurer of a college which 
gives all the investments of the institution without any classifica- 
tion whatever. Take the following items: 


Armour & Company, $74,250. 

Blumenthal, Sidney, $100,000. 

Bing & Bing, $9,850. 

Chile, Republic of, $21,375. 

Chi Phi Fraternity, $17,501. 

Imperial Hotel, $133,180. 

Neighborhood Theatres Corporation, $40,000. 


These items show a fundamental fault. Here no classification 
whatever appears. Do these items represent stocks, or bonds, or 
do they represent notes, secured by mortgages, or otherwise 
secured? It may be assumed that ‘‘Chile, Republic of’’ repre- 
sents government bonds; but what is the nature of the security 
representing these other large sums of money, is not indicated. 

Another treasurer’s report shows a discrepancy of this nature: 
in one place the total of endowment fund is given as $849,650, 
while in another place in the same report it is given as $891,247, 
and there is no explanation of the discrepancy. 

One treasurer says: ‘‘We do not collect notes when due if 
security seems ample and we think we have no losses.’’ Such 
a statement shows a lack of thoroughgoing understanding of the 
institution’s soundness. 
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Here is a quotation from a president’s letter: ‘‘We feel that 
the endowment is perfectly safe with such security because the 
land will certainly come back in a short while. However, farmers 
are unable at the present time to pay interest on loans, which will 
be paid in due time.’’ 

These statements do not imply that all colleges are careless in 
the method of keeping their books, but they do mean that every 
institution which hopes to merit confidence and to receive support 
in accordance therewith, should have a sound method of record- 
ing and of reporting its financial transactions and its financial 
condition. 

A first impression from an examination of these reports, be- 
fore all returns are in is that callege endowment funds, if 
jeopardized at all, are jeopardized in the long run by faulty 
methods of bookkeeping. 

The most important impression is that, on the whole, endow- 
ment funds of colleges have not been seriously affected up to 
June 30, 1931, by the recent slump and the still prevailing de- 
pression. Doubtless colleges are passing through a crucial time 
in this current year which will end with June, 1932, for in this 
year dividends are being cut and interest is going into default 
more distressingly than in either of the preceding years. 

Thus far the heaviest losses of income have been reported by 
those colleges which are carrying a high percentage of invest- 
ments in farm mortgages. City mortgages have stood the stress 
and strain with less loss than have farm mortgages. Many insti- 
tutions fail as yet to realize how great these losses by defaults 
on farm loans may be, as they are carrying the borrowers in many 
instances without foreclosure proceedings, hopefully expecting an 
ultimate recovery and recoupment. 

In enough instances, so that it is really impressive, receipts 
from tuition and gifts for current uses have increased in amount 
more than sufficient to take up the slack in income from interest 
and dividends. Certainly the financial reports at hand show that 
tuition is an increasingly large factor in preserving financial 
soundness. 

Already 266 colleges have reported, a number and a variety 
fairly indicative of general and widespread conditions, when all 
have been comprehensively combined and interpreted. 











AN OUTLINE PLAN FOR SECURING FUNDS IN THE 
CHURCH RELATED COLLEGE 


FRANK C. FOSTER and NORMAN M. GRIER 


HIS plan is drawn up with the idea of making suggestions 
which may be of aid to the financial agents of church affili- 
ated colleges in reviewing their own fund raising activities.* 
Obviously no one plan will serve for all institutions. A bibliog- 
raphy is obtainable from the Department of Higher Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, suggesting many ways 
in which this outline may be further elaborated.** 


I. Tue BAsis ror AN APPEAL 


Church related colleges, established and supported by volun- 
tary contributions, are now maintained because of the confidence 
which people at large show in their work, and are, therefore, 
justified in making appeals for support because of the excellence 
and the distinctive character of the educational work which they 
are doing for the common weal. A clear statement of the basis 
of their appeal for support becomes the first step in any plan 
for securing funds. Among all fund-raising organizations the 
first step is a survey. Such a study of the college should bring 
out: 


A. The Local and Social Setting of the College: 


1. The -college history and traditions. This indicates the 
purpose of the founders, the outstanding contributions of the 
institution and the far-reaching influence and effect of its ideals 
and its service. 


2. The place of the college in state, community and denomina- 
tion. The college is necessarily a part of a larger educational 
and church movement. The services and the appeal of other 
colleges and universities will also be respected. Sometimes 
neighboring schools create a situation that calls for adjustment 
before appeals can properly be made to a common constituency. 

* The authors have incorporated many helpful suggestions from Dr. Al- 
fred W. Anthony, Mr. Lyman L. Pierce, and the Editor of the BULLETIN. 

** Dean Foster and Professor Grier were graduate students in the Colum- 
bia University seminar in College Administration, 1930-1931.—The Editor. 
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Every effort should be made to present the cooperative aspects 
of college service. With the present emphasis upon smaller 
units of instruction, groups of colleges have an opportunity to 
coordinate appeals and service, keeping the integrity of each col- 
lege, yet presenting a united appeal. 

3. A plan for the development of the college based on the 
achievements of the past. Significant as the contribution in the 
past may have been, the present appeal must rest upon the in- 
tended use of the funds now requested. Services in training of 
leaders, ministers, teachers, missionaries, business men of charac- 
ter; providing education for needy students, reaching an iso- 
lated area, providing education of unusual character, are some 
of the points which can be made. This plan must be carefully 
drawn after a study of opportunities. The statement of the 
present needs of the college will rest on this plan, describing the 
outgrown functions, and stating accurately the new services they 
are now called upon to give. 

4. Faculty and institutional morale. A well selected and bal- 
anced faculty composed of some outstanding individuals, and the 
kinds of activities and contributions of staff members, all serve 
as good indices of the educational vitality of a college. Per- 
sonalities are the essential part of such an institution. 

5. Constituency supporting the college. The trustees, or as 
they might better be called, Board of Directors, as a responsible 
group are an index of the character of a college. The donors 
and supporters are another indication of the stability of an in- 
stitution. While it is not necessary for the promoter to cater to 
narrow sectarianism in representing a constituency, it is highly 
desirable to appeal to the loyalty and cooperation of those who 
are members of the same faith, who look to the college as their 
institution and who are frequently responsible for its existence. 
Emphasis should be put upon right relations, responsibilities and 
privilege. A group has just satisfaction in supporting a college 
broader in its appeal than the sect which first organized it. 

6. Alumni relations with the college. A record of where the 
graduates have gone, what service they have rendered, how the 
college helps them to find a place in life, and how they are fol- 
lowed up in their subsequent careers, provides another way of 
judging the educational quality of a college program. 


B. The Present Financial Situation: 


1. The present use of funds and resources. (Follow Article 
I, Arnett, College and University Finance.) For a new and 
vital analysis of educational expenditures see the financial analy- 
sis of colleges in the Handbook of Christian Education, Janu- 
ary, 1931; physical plant, including campus, buildings, equip- 
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ment,—all that represents investment in the operating plant; 
endowment, restricted and unrestricted,—funds invested to pro- 
vide for the operation of the college; tuition—all that comes 
from the students toward the operation of the institution; gifts, 
to the general and specific work of the college; budget of ex- 
pense; salaries of faculty and administrative officers; cost of 
upkeep of plant and equipment; student aid loans; outstanding 
indebtedness; comparison of the college with other similar 
colleges. 

2. Projected budget according to the proposed development. 
This statement will be the financial form of part of the above, 
and should be worked out with the understanding and approval 
of those who will be affected by the development of the college. 
An institution that sets out to raise money without the critical 
approval of unbiased educators who can study the relation of the 
institution to the others about it, runs the risk of losing, as have 
other over-ambitious institutions. The needs should be carefully 
defined and presented in detail, under such heads as Educational 
Program, Endowment, New Buildings, Special Funds, New De- 
partments or Services; Extension, Research, ete. 


II. Ways or GIvING 


In general, it should be the policy of the institution to seek 
funds free from restrictions. There are times, however, when 
donors will support an institution where they know and care for 
a certain interest emphasized by it. Experience indicates the 
tendency to begin with a special interest that grows to a broader 
responsibility in the whole school program. A careful analysis 
of the school, the needs and their urgency will be of great help 
to solicitors. They can thus help some donors to visualize the 
service their contributions will give, and help to accommodate 
the giving to their situation. 

Gifts may be in one or more of the following forms: 

A. Absolute, or Unrestricted. Straight annual contributions, 
special gifts for specific projects, buildings, foundations, ete. 

B. Gifts under Annuity Agreements. 

C. Living Trusts. 

D. Bequests by Insurance. 

E. Testamentary Gifts (Bequests by Will). 

F. The Estate Pledge.* Many schools have profited largely 
from it. Its validity has been repeatedly tested in the courts, 
and it lacks some of the undesirable qualities of a Will, the while 
it has its values as an after death provision. 

* See ‘‘What of the Estate Pledge?’’ John W. Haucher, A. A. C. Bul- 
letin, Vol. XVI, No. 3, November, 1930, p. 483. 
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III. Spectran Opsects To SuPPorRT 
A. Current Operation of the Educational Program: 


1. Salaries of staff. 
2. Upkeep and operation of plant. 
3. Administrative. 


B. Endowment: 
Unrestricted—free from any restrictions other than that 
of keeping the principal intact. 
Restricted—given to support specific work. 
Iimited term endowment—principal may be used after a 
given time at the discretion of the Trustees. 
C. Specific Gifts—memorial buildings, equipment, chapels, gar- 
dens, ‘‘chairs,’’ gates, arches, gymnasia, etc. 


IV. Sources or FurtHerR FINANCIAL SuPPORT 


Great stress must be laid upon compiling and checking lists 
for publicity and solicitation. Both are difficult operations, but 
are absolutely essential to success in philanthropic financing. It 
is wise that these lists be checked over in such a way as to avoid 
duplication in future appeals, and that they be grouped so as to 
make contact with them at the point of greatest appeal, for the 
nature of the appeal will determine whom to approach. 

A. Tuition. Some schools are in a position to carry more of 
their own support through increasing their tuition fees. 

B. Service Charges—room rent, board at college commons, 
fees for special courses, privileges. The college is not a profit 
making corporation, but it should meet such operating expenses. 

C. Alumni and Former Students. These should be listed geo- 
graphically, by classes, and by organizations. When the ap- 
proach is made, these graduates, part-time students, and holders 
of honorary degrees will be reached according to their geographi- 
eal distribution and should be previously organized along such 
lines. 

D. Trustees and Overseers. We have here the responsible 
group that should do its utmost to provide for the needs of the 
college through potential supporters. The trustees must lead if 
others are to follow. 

E. Faculty and Student Groups. Student organizations may 
be rallied to work for the financial support of a college. It has 
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been found that students can give and wish to give more sub- 
stantially than might be expected. An esprit de corps resulting 
from 100 per cent of such campus cooperation has a great power 
with a constituency, and its influence has been repeatedly 
proven. Athletic teams, debating societies, glee clubs, profes- 
sional fraternities, ete., represent some of the groups which 
might be utilized in this matter. Faculty contributions and par- 
ticipation in fund raising campaigns, however, should be clearly 
voluntary. 

F.. Denominational Boards, by their official position, are able 
not only to lend approval, but by special appropriations to in- 
crease the amount of support given an institution. These boards 
are in touch with donors and may be of much help through ap- 
proving the institution and approaching supporters. 

G. Churches,—Denominational and _  Inter-denominational. 
Education has long been one of the great activities of the church. 
The use of this interest need not be exclusively sectarian or ec- 
clesiastical. Through contacts with the churches and church 
leaders, direct contributions and leads to private donors may be 
secured. 

H. Selected Individuals. (1) Special donors able to give 
large sums may often be reached by a special interest in the 
character of the college. (2) Former donors may be approached 
to continue their interest, in fact, such individuals tend to give 
repeatedly. (3) Those who have known graduates, or are de- 
scendants or relatives of graduates are also often interested. 
(4) Former residents of the college town are often loyal sup- 
porters of the college. 

I. Special Groups. There are few schools that do not have 
some special constituency interested in their work beyond that 
of the denomination. There are often within the denomination 
racial, cultural, and ideational groups to whom an appeal can 
be made. This constitutes at the same time an important appeal 
of use in reaching the wider group of supporters,—a school serv- 
ing the Indians or Negroes, or mountain folk, or immigrant set- 
tlers, or appealing to those interested in special types of educa- 
tion; ‘‘education of the head, hand and heart,’’ ‘‘100 per cent 
individual instruction,’’ ete., carries more than the notion that 
here is just ‘‘another college.’’ 
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J. Grants from Foundations. Approval by such organizations 
is always a factor in increasing the respect for the work of a 
college. The Foundations are discontinuing the practice of 
direct gifts, however. 

K. Business Corporations,—occasionally give sums as organi- 
zations apart from the individuals who constitute them. There 
may be some local or professional appeal to enlist their interest 
such as supporting some type of research contribution to their 
business. At times this has taken the form of products such as 
building materials, equipment, etc., or small stipends in the na- 
ture of local sops. The above of course does not apply to philan- 
thropie foundations. 

L. Community Business. On the less desirable level of appeal, 
the community may be made aware of the money brought to the 
town by the presence of students and college. This may lead to 
the higher plane of a pride in the contribution of the college to 
the community, resulting in financial aid. A recent example of 
such interest appeared at Colby College, considering the accep- 
tance of a new site at the state capital, Augusta, Maine. To 
prevent this, Waterville raised enough to buy a new site there, 
take care of the moving, and build the roads about the new loca- 
tion. 

M. Grants from Government, Municipal or State, or both. 
Without raising the issue of ‘‘church and state,’’ it may be pos- 
sible to carry on types of education that may well justify sup- 
port from the state. Teacher training, public health, extension 
education in general fields, and other projects may call for state 
approval and support without arousing sectarian issues in the 
minds of the free subjects of the state. This is a delicate issue, 
and should be handled with great caution. Some colleges have 
refused to receive state grants or gifts on any terms, possibly 
for fear that the constituency will expect them to look for state 
aid in the future. 


V. MetHops or PrRocepurE IN Ratstne FunpDs 


A. Determining the Type of Campaign to be Conducted. 
This will naturally be conditioned by the kind of situation to be 


met. 
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1. The short, quickly concluded drwe. With the aims clearly 
determined, the plan would be to set up the organization, carry 
out the preliminary publicity, drive through for the goal in an 
intense, united attack. Experienced fund-raisers advise against 
this method. The very word ‘‘drive’’ is considered by some a 
fatal error in psychology and practice. 

2. The campaign over a longer period. After the survey has 
been made, the needs defined, the constituency informed of the 
plans, and the organization set up to carry through the cam- 
paign, more time is allowed to the work. 

3. The year-after-year appeal for supporters to build up the 
work of the institution. This need not imply less planning than 
either of the previous methods. It may be more detailed, and 
more carefully developed in its educational procedure; it may 
be nothing like a drive, but may aim instead to bring about a 
more normal, natural growth of support. Instead of a survey 
for the drive, this implies a constant check on the work of the 
institution with a readiness to advance as the new needs are 
brought to light. Most colleges have friends who quietly help 
them year after year, and who may willingly suggest other po- 
tential givers. 

4. A combination of campaign and year-after-year approach 
may be conceived in developing some on a periodic basis, such 
as a ‘‘five or ten year plan.’’ The plan could be launched after 
a careful survey and study of the needs and services to be ren- 
dered, and the plan could be arranged to receive funds, and 
develop the projects over the period proposed. The plan would 
eall for a re-survey at the end of the period with a report on 
achievements, and determination of subsequent developments on 
the experience of past periods. Such regular intervals of check- 
ing would have scientific value in giving definite periods for 
measurement, and would give united attention to the progress 
made in the allotted time. 

B. Factors in the Conduct of a Campaign: 

1. Expert planning. Whether it falls on the shoulders of the 
professional fund raising organizations, on the denominational 
board of education, on officers employed for financial service, or 
is in the hands of the president and his finance committee of 
trustees, expert planning is an essential factor back of all solici- 
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tation whether by personal contact, advertising, correspondence, 
or general appeal. 

2. Trustees or Directors. The functions of this group have 
already been discussed in IV, D. The trustees, after all, are the 
official link with the supporters and take the responsibility in 
approving the program of fund raising, whatever the plan 
adopted. 

3. Publicity through community service and contacts. Depu- 
tation teams, debating, musical and dramatic clubs; lectures by 
members of the faculty, publications, scientific discoveries, stu- 
dent service, in fact any contact with the community serves as 
a means of spreading news of the school’s service and needs. 
One college provided a meeting place for the local medical so- 
ciety, which in turn invited the pre-medical students to meet 
with them. 

4. Publicity through news items. Contributions of students, 
staff, graduates, in thought or service, activities of the campus 
life reported through the denominational and secular press may 
serve to keep before the public the character of work done. Re- 
ports of conferences, sessions for alumni, service rendered, work- 
ing groups, and extension activities encouraged by the college 
provide another line of publicity. 

5. Continuous advertising, in well known periodicals, is a way 
of keeping the educational opportunities of the school before the 
supporters as well as students. Few colleges do this. Besides 
the denominational press, schools may well consider papers that 
represent the type of thinking characteristic of faculty members. 
Thus a socially liberal college might well advertise in The World 
Tomorrow, The Christian Century, or even The New Republic 
or The Nation. Others patronize Who’s Who. The Survey pro- 
vides a section for schools and institutions that are social service 
agencies. Modest, but continuous advertising is said to have a 
beneficial effect. 

6. Personally directed publicity such as periodic letters, visual 
news, news letters, seasonal letters, reports of various kinds, may 
be adapted to the special constituency and written to fit any of 
the four types suggested. All are very important in keeping the 
progress of the college before its supporters. In general, such 
publicity should be designed so as to keep it out of the waste 
basket ! 
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7. Radio publicity is still a novelty. It is probably at its best 
in linking up alumni at annual occasions or special events when 
all can hear the same speaker and program based upon the in- 
terests of the college. The radio offers a medium for faculty 
speakers, student debaters, glee clubs, ete., to broadcast. 

8. The personal contact. This is the first and last factor in 
fund getting. In the most elemental plan where the president 
raises the support, to the most highly organized campaign, the 
final pledge is made through the influence of the face to face con- 
tact. ‘‘The way to get money is to go out and get it.”’ 


VI. Tue Functions or OFFICIALS IN FunpD RalsIne 
A. The President of the College 

1. Before campaigns, builds up his institution. 

2. Before campaigns, builds up his Board if he has the op- 
portunity to do so. 

3. Becomes acquainted with and obtains the good-will of 
people who might aid. 

4. Speaks to churches and such other organizations as might 
give funds for the education of young people. 

5. Encourages and cultivates philanthropists towards the dis- 
position of their wealth in order to prevent ‘‘frozen millions.’’ 

6. Suggests ways of accommodating donors,—contingent en- 
dowment trust, annuities, ete. 

7. Some would have the President ask for only substantial 
amounts. However, it is well to remember that the ‘‘power of 
the small gift when it is sacrificially made is simply tremendous.’’ 

8. Keeps in touch with alumni of college. 
9. Avoids too much asking. 

10. Keeps a list of all leads. 

11. Educates toward raising the tuition fees of college. 

12. Cooperates with fund raising firms when they are em- 
ployed. 

13. Keeps in touch with his constituency. 

14. Keeps on hand a list of the special projects for which 
funds are sought. The president is of course greatly aided in 
this detail work through the services of a competent private 
secretary. 


B. The Field Secretary, Financial Agent, or Assistant to the 
President 

1. Cultivates the field with or for the president. 

2. Asks for funds only at appropriate times. 

3. Personally follows up overdue pledges. 

4. Builds up the enrolment with the aid of leads furnished by 
alumni secretary and others. 
5. Visits preparatory institutions. 
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C. The Directors or Boards of Trustees 

1. As contributors set an example in support. 

2. Furnish information concerning prospects. 

3. Should be men and women of prestige and influence, inter- 
ested in education and work of the college. 

4. The members of the Finance Committee should be experi- 
enced investors so as to be adequately able to look after the 
endowment. 


D. Finance and Campaign Committee 

1. Its chairman should be well and favorably known, willing 
to go to meetings and do some asking; cooperative, and not an 
individualist ; reasonable, tractable. It is desirable that he be a 
good giver rather than a modest one. 

2. Personnel 

The chairman of the local committee supervises the division 
of labor in the districts. With proper assistance he verifies the 
list of local alumni, as well as a list of ex-students who attended 
the college but were not graduated, checking names and ad- 
dresses; prepares a list of possible contributors who did not 
attend the institution ; sees that alumni are all out for dinners; 
that each alumnus gets or gives his quota; that each possible 
large giver is interviewed by those who can do so with the 
greatest prospect of success; selects team captains of five to 
ten alumni apiece, holds meetings with team captains before 
the beginning of the intensive period of the drive for the pur- 
pose of instructing them and of giving them the opportunity 
of selecting their members. The data concerning each prospect 
should inelude the name, occupation, age, business and residence, 
phones, ‘‘assessed at,’’ Federal Income Tax if possible, recom- 
mended amount, objects, affiliations such as business, education, 
religion, social, fraternal, philanthropic gifts previously made, 
and recommended method of approach. (Caution must be ex- 
ercised in the use of such material so as to avoid the methods of 
coercion). The solicitor serves as advisor in setting the impor- 
tance of the college in a fair light to the tastes of the giver. 


E. Publicity Organizations 

1. School choir, debating teams, glee clubs, orchestra, faculty 
speakers, radio addresses may be used to call attention to the 
sum sought and the purpose to which it is devoted. These will 
be sent out by the committee. Literature, letters, advertise- 
ments, news items will be prepared and circulated through the 
supervision of this committee, if this function is not already 
eared for by the fund raising organization. Precautions should 
be taken that the educational program of the college is protected, 
and the impression not permitted that these various organiza- 
tions are to be turned loose into a high pressure campaign. 
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F. Alumni Organizations 

1. The alumni secretary maintains complete lists of alumni 
and ex-students with adequate personnel data and information 
concerning their activities; he also furnishes desired lists to the 
campaign chairman, and sees that the list of class secretaries is 
kept up to date. 

2. Class secretaries obtain from alumni secretary, or may give 
him, available information about graduates; keep in touch with 
classmates in connection with alumni giving, actual solicitation 
being in geographical areas. It is desirable that each gradu- 
ating class elect a permanent secretary. 

3. Alumni giving fund. This is important in that it keeps 
alumni in touch with the college and does not interfere with 
large giving later on. In fact, it seems to encourage it. 


G. Church Officials and Organizations 

1. Boards of Education: (a) Make suitable recommendations 
covering the work of the college for the public. (b) Aid with 
advice as to coordinating policy. (¢) Endorse work of the in- 
stitution to the denomination. 

2. Boards of Promotion, or General Organization: (a) See that 
the cause of the college is set before the denomination as a whole 
—its part in the whole denominational educational system should 
be clear. (b) Introduce the school solicitors to donors. (c) 
Serve as a guide and controller in aiding the college to raise 
money at the most appropriate times with regard to other public 
interests. 

3. Mission Organizations. Some schools may be under mission 
organizations. In such cases the relation is the same as that of 
the college to the Board of Education. 

4. State Secretaries, Bishops, District Superintendents, Eccle- 
siastical Superiors: 

In most areas these officials are in a position to render much 
help in aiding the cause of the school in the district budget, or 
in entering churches, or in reaching influential donors. 

5. Other Schools—Seminaries, Neighboring Colleges: 

The development should be carried on with full understand- 
standing of the plans of other institutions. Cooperation and 
good-will are important factors in success. A sense of rivalry, 
or superiority of one over the other may create friction. Mis- 
understanding may be obviated by starting out after the develop- 
ment is made clear to the other schools. Much of this implies a 
previously worked out division of labor and supporting territory 
between those institutions which are apt to compete in any way. 

6. Churches: (a) Pastors often occupy a strategic position and 
render invaluable assistance; they may call attention to the sig- 
nificance of the college and allow a public appeal. (b) Litera- 
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ture may be made available to the congregation. (c) Local 
churches May be reasonably expected to respond more than those 
at distant points. The personnel bureau of the college may pre- 
pare the ground for closer cooperation on the part of local 
churches by directing students toward activities in which they 
may engage there. (d) Study groups in the schools and socie- 
ties may have a better opportunity to learn of the work of the 
college when they take up educational themes. Certainly every 
effort should be used to secure the cooperation of the local 
churches. 


H. The Place of the Professional Fund Raiser 


A trained and experienced leader provides 

(1) experience 

(2) trained staff 

(3) advice 

(4) organization in survey, set-up, mechanical arrangements 

(5) preparation of material 

(6) follow-up 

Solicitation by the organization varies. Some merely set up 
the program. The success of the plan depends upon the coop- 
eration of the institution and its supporters. 


Modification in the above program will be necessitated by 
present economic conditions. However, it has been suggested 
that there are still three classes of potential givers who may be 
approached with a normal program: (1) Those few people who 
have not been appreciably affected by the business depression ; 
(2) Those who might, even in these times, make contributions 
which would not influence them in the consideration of larger 
gifts later on; (3) Aged friends who are soon to pass off the 
scene, and must be approached now if ever. 

A recent and practical adaptation of the methods of fund 
raising to the immediate financial outlook, is embodied in the 
establishment by the College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal., of a 
Bureau of Public Relations. As brought out in its Manual, the 
present effort of this Bureau will be of the nature of a siege, 
rather than an organized campaign, although in the course of 
time it will undoubtedly take the latter form. Meanwhile, the 
college carries on by assembling and preparing its friends for 
the support of a program adapted to the times. 

Department of Higher Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
(For condensed bibliography, see p. 504.) 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON FINANCING THE CHURCH 
RELATED COLLEGE 


ANTHONY, ALFRED W. Six Sources of Support. CHRISTIAN EpuUCcATIoN, 
13: 572-5, May, 1930. 

ARNETT, TREVOR. How the Financial Needs of an Effective College of 
1,000 Students May Be Met. AssociIaATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BUL- 
LETIN, 13: 64, February, 1927. 

JOHN PricE JONES CorPoRATION. A Nation-wide Survey of Fund Rais- 
ing. 1926. The Corporation, New York. 

KELLY, Robert L. The Effective College. 1928. The Association of 
American Colleges, New York. 

The section dealing with finance is pertinent and is supported by a good 
bibliography, not duplicated here. The whole book and its bibliographies 
will be suggestive to the fund-raiser. 

KELLY, Ropert L. AND ANDERSON, RuTtH E. Handbook of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education. CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, January, 1931. 

The sections dealing with boards, foundations, standards of accrediting 
agencies, statistics on financial resources and expenditures of various colleges 
and the lists of educational associations will be of interest to the person who 
wishes to make some physical comparisons and reach special organizations. 

LEONARD, R. J., EVENDEN, E. S8., AND O’REAR, F.B. Survey of Higher Edu- 
cation for the United Lutheran Church in America. Vol. III, page 141. 1929. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE. Oberlin Endowment; Second Building Fund. (Hand- 
book for the Local Chairman). The College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

OMWAKE, GrEorGE L. Sources of Financial Support for the Liberal Arts 
College. May 8, 1931. American Council of Education, Washington, D. C. 

PALMER, ARCHIE M. Bequest Insurance—A Critical Survey. Minutes 
of the 1928 convention of the American Alumni Council. R. W. Sailor, 
Editor, Ithaca, N. Y. P. 5-15. 

This is an excellent, detailed account of experiences with bequest in- 
surance, the forms it may take, with observations and suggestions as to its 
most efficient use. The same preprint contains other articles of value in 
securing funds in the church related college. 

PautMeER, ArcHIE M. The Alumni Fund, Its Significance and Its Possi- 
bilities. Paper prepared for the 14th annual convention of the Association 
of Alumni Secretaries, University of North Carolina, April 30,1927. P. 1-8. 
, Contains a discussion of the financial value of the alumni fund with sug- 
gestions for strengthening alumni interest, media for educating the alumni, 
and building up closer alumni contacts. 

PIERCE AND HeprRicK, Inc. A Manual of the Bureau of Public Relations. 
College of the Pacific. The Pierce and Hedrick Corporation, New York. 

PROBLEMS OF FINANCE. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN, 
16: 462-88, December, 1930. 

A discussion of how to dispose of wealth, ‘‘ frozen millions’’ dealt with, 
funds made useless by unwise disposition, contingent endowment trust fund 
suggested with ways of accommodating the donor, publicity in the form 
of a book so attractive the recipient will keep the volume for his library. 

STEFFENS, C. M. AND Faris, F. P. Adventures in Money Raising. 1930. 
Maemillan, New York. 

Stover, W. S. Alumni Stimulation by the American College President. 
(Contribution to Education, No. 432). 1930. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

















THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT AND HIS BOARD OF 
TRUSTEES 


ARCHIE M. PALMER 


MONG the many diverse relations of the college president 
one of the most important is that which he bears to 
his board of trustees. This body, whatever its specific designa- 
tion—board of trustees, regents, directors, managers, visitors, 
governors—represents the legal or technical corporation which 
is the college or university. Under the statutory provisions 
creating the typical college corporation the board of trustees is 
charged with complete responsibility for the organization and 
conduct of the institution. In some institutions, especially those 
which are publicly supported, other agencies exercise this author- 
ity. In the endowed college final authority, as well as final 
responsibility for the educational enterprise, rests in the board of 
trustees. 

It is usually through the members of this body that the presi- 
dent makes his first contact in point of time with the institution. 
His selection as chief executive of the college is made through 
and by members of the board of trustees. As the responsible 
head of the institution he performs the duties of his office in ac- 
cordance with the legal prescriptions and such powers as may be 
delegated by the board. Furthermore, he is responsible to the 
board for the prompt and effective execution of the policies de- 
termined upon and the proper enforcement of all rules and 
regulations. 

In a list of ‘‘inesecapable obligations of the competent board 
of control’’ President Edward C. Elliott of Purdue University 
presents as the first two: 


1. The selection of the president and, upon his recom- 
mendation, the other principal executive officers of the in- 
stitution. 

2. The firm guidance and sympathetic support of the 
president and executive officers in all institutional matters. 





The author is indebted to Mrs. Zora D. Guy of the Association staff 
and Professor Harry N. Wright of the College of the City of New York 
for assistance in the organization and analysis of the data used in this 
report. 
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Later in his discussion of the obligations of a college board of 
control, he posits the ‘‘requirement of regular, concise and intel- 
ligent financial and educational reports from officers and depart- 
ments, which will enable a ready understanding of the results 
of the operation of the institution.”’ 

The authors of the Survey of Higher Education for the 
United Lutheran Church express the opinion that ‘‘the employ- 
ment of the president is the most significant act performed by 
the board of trustees. The exercise of this power, tpso facto, is 
partially determinant of the policies of the institution.”’ 

They go on to state that the president of an institution, as the 
chief executive officer, should be ‘‘charged with the carrying out 
of the policies and procedures determined by the board. The 
board should hold him responsible for the types of duties, ex- 
pressed in general terms as follows: the study and submission of 
(1) proposals concerning all important matters relating to the 
educational policies of the institution; (2) recommendations 
concerning the provision for the maintenance and expansion of 
the material needs of the institution, such as supplies, buildings, 
equipment, ete., and (3) plans regarding, and individual nomi- 
nations for, a staff, for both administration and instruction in 
the institution.”’ 

A college board passes upon objectives and policies, formulated 
largely on the initiative of the president of the college, that will 
make the institution of maximum usefulness to those it serves. 
In a record of usages for college boards of trustees, which it has 
drawn up, the American Council on Education recommends as 
major functions therefor, the determination of the form of in- 
ternal organization of the college which will be best fitted to 
earry out the aims and objectives of the institution, the formal 
authorization of major changes in form as these are required, 
and the selection of the most able men available to be its princi- 
pal officers. 

Our colleges are indeed fortunate in finding busy men and 
women, burdened with personal, business, and professional re- 
sponsibilities, willing to lay these aside and devote their time and 
energy to the furtherance of higher education. Not only do they 
lend their judgment to the affairs of the colleges, but they also 
give material assistance for their maintenance and development. 
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They are, for the most part, however, laymen when it comes to 
educational problems. They must be guided by the advice and 
experience of the administrative officers, especially the president 
of the college. He is perforce the professional advisor of his 
board of trustees. 

In order to perform most effectively this relation to the board, 
the president must of necessity participate in the deliberations 
of the board. In order to fill his réle as an advisor on matters 
pertaining to the academic welfare of the college, he should at- 
tend not only the meetings of the board itself, but also the meet- 
ings of such committees of the board as might profit from his 
judgment and immediate contact with college problems. 
Whether or not the president should hold a voting membership 
on the board is open to question. However, it is essential to the 
satisfactory evolution and formulation of policies and programs, 
and also to their successful execution, that the president of the 
college attend board meetings, except when matters pertaining 
to himself are under consideration. 

In an analysis of the situation in more than one hundred small 
colleges it has been found that two-thirds of the presidents are 
ex-officio members of their college boards of trustees, and that in 
all but nine instances they enjoy the full voting privilege. In 
those colleges where the president does not hold ex-officio mem- 
bership on the board, it is either definitely prescribed in the col- 
lege by-laws or assumed that he will attend meetings of the 
board in an advisory capacity, except when matters relating to 
his own personal interest are under consideration. 

On this point Arnett recommends in his suggested by-laws for 
an endowed college that ‘‘the president of the college shall be a 
member of the board of trustees ex-officio.’’ This view is taken 
by college surveyors generally, and some go as far as to propose 
that he be secretary of the board. In only three out of the more 
than one hundred small endowed liberal arts colleges included 
in this study is the president of the college secretary of the board. 
In three others he is treasurer of the board—and of the college 
as well. 

Question is sometimes raised whether the president of the col- 
lege should be chairman of the board of trustees. Speaking be- 
fore the Association of Governing Boards of State Universities 
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and Allied Institutions several years ago, the regent of a state 
university expressed the view that such a combination of offices 
makes for efficiency in administration: 

It is helpful and right that the president should preside 
over its (the board’s) sessions and that he should be on all 
of its committees. As the board is responsible for the edu- 
cational policy, nearly every board question coming up has 
a combination of business and academic problems, thus 
needing every aid, every point of view, to be brought to 
proper consideration. 

It was found in the same group of over one hundred colleges 
to which reference has previously been made, that in eleven in- 
stances the president of the college is president or chairman of 
the board of trustees and at two colleges, vice-chairman of the 
board. While the weight of his professional judgment and ex- 
perience should be brought to bear on the consideration of all 
college problems coming before the board, it is very doubtful 
whether this end can be best attained by placing the college 
president in the position of chairman of his board of trustees. 
There is always the hazard that through the exercise of the au- 
thority of that office he will stifle the expression of views which 
do not coincide with his own. Moreover, the president of the 
college is in a more strategic position to present his ideas and 
to participate in discussion if he is not presiding over the meet- 
ing. Then, too, the responsibilities of the presidential office are 
considerable and every effort to alleviate them, through their 
assumption by board members, should be welcomed. 

The president of the college should be in close touch with the 
work of all the committees of the board, especially those com- 
mittees concerned with the nomination and appointment of 
faculty and staff officers, and the physical development of the 
plant. It was shown in the practice of the aforementioned small 
colleges that in more than one-fourth of the institutions the 
president is ex-officio a member of all standing committees. In 
several others he is an ex-officio member of all committees except 
those on budget and finance. In the majority of cases he is a 
member of the committees on nomination and appointment of 
faculty and staff. In about one-half the colleges he holds mem- 
bership on the committees on finance and on buildings and 
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grounds. He is a member of the executive committee of the 
board, when one exists, in over sixty per cent of the instances, 
and occasionally is chairman of that committee. 

The general policy with respect to appointments and promo- 
tion should be formulated by the board, only after discussion 
with the president and in the light of his recommendations. It 
was found to be generally recognized that boards of trustees look 
to the president for nominations and reports on appointments, 
promotions, salaries, suspensions, dismissals, and requirements 
of educational officers, members of the instructional and scien- 
tific staff, and other employees of the college. Arnett in his 
hypothetical by-laws of an endowed college suggests that the 
president ‘‘shall recommend to the board through the Commit- 
tee on Instruction all promotions and appointments for the 
faculty.”’ 

As the head of the educational departments of the college, the 
president should be the liaison officer and official medium of 
communication between the faculty and the board of trustees, 
and between the students and the board. 

Although there has in recent years been considerable agitation 
for faculty representation on college boards of trustees, the only 
instances of such representation in the small colleges included in 
this study were found to be in the Catholic colleges where teach- 
ing members of the supporting religious community are specif- 
ically designated as trustees. In nine of the colleges members 
of the faculty have been elected to board membership, in two 
women’s colleges as alumnae trustees. One of these elected 
faculty-trustees is president of the board. Two members of the 
faculty of one college are elected each year to attend the meetings 
of the board, without vote. In another instance the dean of the 
college and the dean of the music department, as well as the 
president of the college, are ex-officio members of the executive 
committee of the board. 

The president should be responsible, with the faculty, for the 
discipline of the college and for carrying out all measures offi- 
cially agreed upon by the faculty concerning matters committed 
to them by the board, and also for the execution of such measures 
concerning the internal administration of the college as the 
board may enact. In matters of student discipline cases fre- 
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quently occur where boards of trustees, usually through their 
committees, endeavor to exercise directly a function which rests 
more properly within the province of the president and the fac- 
ulty. It is the function of the board to determine the general 
policies of the institution, but their execution should be left to 
the appropriate administrative officers. 

College boards of trustees usually meet in executive session 
once a year for a complete review of the operations of the col- 
lege. At that time they receive from the president a formal re- 
port on the work and condition of the college and an accounting 
of his stewardship. Included in such a report should be state- 
ments on the financial as well as the academic operations of the 
college. It is the usual practice for presidents to submit infor- 
mal reports at all other meetings of the board. A college presi- 
dent is expected, from time to time, to present for the considera- 
tion of his board such measures as he deems necessary and 
expedient for the welfare of the institution. The board of trus- 
tees also holds the president responsible for preparation and sub- 
mission of the budget. 

Instances are frequently found where other administrative 
officers of the college report directly to the board and not 
through the president. This occurs most commonly in the case 
of financial or business officers. As the president is the chief 
executive and general manager of the college, and is responsible 
to the board for its efficient administration, all other administra- 
tive officers should be under his direction and responsible to him, 
and through him to the board of trustees. Some authorities 
advocate an exception to this general practice in the case of the 
chief fiscal officer of the college, making him directly responsible 
to the board. In such eases this officer is conceived as ‘‘the chief 
business officer of the board of trustees,’’ it being contended that 
the president is the specialist in academic matters, but that busi- 
ness affairs fall within the immediate purview of the board. 
Other authorities recommend with equal conviction the unit type 
of organization, with the president as the chief administrative 
officer of the college and all others directly responsible to him. 

A eareful analysis of the relative merits of these two forms 
of administrative organization and of their actual operation 
leads very definitely to the recognition of the unit type as the 
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more satisfactory. Other things being equal, it offers less oppor- 
tunity for friction. Moreover, there is no sharp differentiation 
between the business and the educational functions. Dual respon- 
sibility inevitably results in conflict. The adoption of the unit 
plan does not in any sense preclude the delegation by the presi- 
dent of any of the executive functions, either business or 
academic. 

Conflicts between college presidents and their boards of trus- 
tees over fundamental educational policies and practices have 
been contributing factors in a number of recent changes among 
college presidents. These conflicts in most instances have been 
due to the absence of a clear-cut definition of the functions and 
responsibilities of the president, and the interference of conscien- 
tious but over-zealous trustees in administrative matters which 
belong within the province of the presidential office. Although 
the vast majority of college trustees have a sincere interest in 
the welfare and progress of the college and a conception of its 
purpose, the selection of wealthy and successful business men 
sometimes brings to the councils of the board the attitude that the 
college is a branch of manufacturing in which quantity produc- 
tion and financial prosperity are the only criteria of success. 

The college president must not only be the academic and in- 
tellectual leader of his faculty, of his student body, and of his 
board of trustees, but he must also exercise the necessary tact 
and initiative to maintain harmony and cooperation within and 
among these groups. He is responsible to the trustees for the 
execution of policies and the efficient operation of the institution, 
and is frequently called upon for an accounting of his steward- 
ship. His relation to his board of trustees is in many ways com- 
parable to that which the president of a business corporation 
bears to his board of directors. 














INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION IN THE SMALL COLLEGE 


HERE has been felt for a long time a need for a study of the 
internal administration of the college; a study which would 
attack the problem of internal administration as a unified whole. 
The available literature in the field is either very general or deals 
with limited aspects of the whole administrative problem. Even 
these studies are relatively few in number. In the related fields 
of public school administration and professional education much 
more has been accomplished. No one would attribute the forg- 
ing ahead of the schools in these fields to their greater impor- 
tance. They have gone forward because of the complacency and 
the peculiar historical growth of the colleges. 

American colleges are glaringly individualistic. It has been 
a tradition to frown upon anything smacking of uniformity. 
Many colleges have grown very much as Topsy did. Therefore, 
it is not surprising to find numbered among the administrative 
officers of the 105 institutions involved in this report, eighty-one 
different internal administrative titles, exclusive of nurse, dieti- 
tian, postmistress, matron, chaperon, hostess, secretary, clerk, 
ete. 

The chief executive officer in the colleges involved in this study 
is either a president or a chancellor. Approximately one-fourth 
of these administrators teach. In most cases their teaching load 
is very light. Indeed, in some cases the president teaches only 
one hour per week in an orientation or a Bible course. In other 
cases the teaching load is heavier. We find one president teach- 
ing eight hours of biology, another ten hours of Greek and phi- 
losophy, and a third ten hours of religious education. Two 
presidents are carrying what is considered a full teaching load 
for professors and heads of departments in some institutions. 
Many college presidents prefer to do some college teaching in 
order to keep in close touch with the students. College presi- 
dents whose time is entirely occupied by administrative affairs 





This report was prepared by Professor J. S. Kinder, Pennsylvania 
College for Women, who, in collaboration with the director of ‘‘The Smaller 
College’’ study, has been analyzing this area. Professor Kinder is on leave 
this year, studying at Teachers College of Columbia University for his 
doctorate. 
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frequently express the wish to be able to do a little teaching; 
perhaps, to take part in giving an orientation or an omnibus 
course. However, in those instances of heavier teaching loads 
we must come to the conclusion that economy is the dominant 
reason. In a few cases the by-laws of the board of trustees 
specify that the president shall offer some instruction. Is it wise 
to tie the president down to a teaching routine by such definite 
specifications? Greater flexibility would seem to be wiser. The 
president of an institution ordinarily has a man-sized job in the 
administration alone. The demands upon his time are legion. 
He must of necessity be away from the campus frequently. If 
he attempts more than a nominal teaching load, it is inevitable 
that either his instructional or his administrative obligations suf- 
fer. Perhaps, it is more correct to say that both activities suffer. 
Of the presidents in this group, thirteen teach from one to three 
hours, and eleven teach from four to ten hours. Courses in phi- 
losophy, religious education, and classical civilization predomi- 
nate, although one president gives a four-hour course in chem- 
istry, another six hours of physics, and a third eight hours of 
biology. 

There were found in these colleges sixteen vice-presidents, 
exactly one-half of whom give some instruction. The semester 
hours of work offered range from three to sixteen. Provision for 
this office is frequently made in the by-laws of the board of trus- 
tees. In one institution the vice-president is ‘‘largely a contact 
officer and has special relations to the general business adminis- 
tration of the college.’’ In another institution he is a ‘‘non- 
resident member of the faculty and has no actual part in the 
administration of the institution.’’ In one instance the vice- 
president is director of supplies and in charge of buildings and 
grounds. The most frequent duties of this officer are to act as 
chief executive in the absence of the president, to direct the 
financial program including the task of assisting the president 
in securing endowment, and to act as public relations officer. 
Three presidents report that the office is more or less of an hon- 
orary one and that it will doubtless be abolished with the passing 
of the present incumbent. 

Of the ninety-four deans of the college (including deans of 
studies, deans of faculty, deans of instruction, and wardens), only 
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four do not teach. The teaching load of the deans rises as high as 
nineteen semester hours. Sixteen deans are teaching thirteen 
or more hours. In the light of this very heavy teaching load, 
one might pertinently ask, when does an officer styled a dean 
cease to be a dean and become an instructor? Eleven of the col- 
leges have no academic dean. In a majority of these cases, the 
office is only temporarily vacant. The president of one college 
writes: ‘‘The greatest gap in our system is not having an aca- 
demic dean. Our development has been gradual and as a matter 
of fact the registrar does most of the dean’s work.’’ Another 
president says, ‘‘This institution has never had a dean of the 
college. From my predecessor I inherited a situation which, on 
the whole, has worked out very well. The fact is that most of 
the duties of the dean of the college as outlined are performed 
either by committees of the faculty or by the president himself.’’ 

A third institution represents still a different situation, which 
is described by the president in this manner, ‘‘our college has 
no dean, no vice president, and no registrar. A member of 
the faculty is designated as Chairman of the Committee on En- 
trance and College Credits. He teaches twelve to fifteen hours 
per week. He has two hours each day in the college office, and 
devotes as much more time to the office as is required. He passes 
on all high school certificates, evaluates all transcripts, checks 
all credits of the students, and makes final check of the session; 
looks after chapel and class absences, certifies all transcripts, 
fills out all questionnaires, assists most students in selecting ma- 
jor and minor subjects, makes schedules of study courses and 
examinations, assists the new faculty members in every way pos- 
sible. He also supervises extension and correspondence courses, 
is chairman of the catalogue committee, and the various bulletins 
issued.’’ And yet he is merely a teacher! 

Similar situations prevail for deans of men and deans of 
women. In the case of the deans of men, all but one teach any- 
where from four to twenty hours. Of the seventy deans of 
women, 73 per cent teach from three to sixteen hours. The me- 
dian number of hours taught by deans of men who devote part 
of their time to teaching is twelve; by deans of women eight. 

The office of registrar is much more likely to be considered as 
a purely administrative office. Only 41 per cent of the registrars 
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teach. However, those who do teach, carry quite heavy loads, 
the hours of instruction in one instance being as high as twenty- 
two. Considering only the teaching registrars, it is found that 
the median number of semester hours taught is twelve. Six 
registrars offer courses in the laboratory sciences. In addition 
to teaching, the registrars list among the duties which they per- 
form in toto, or in connection with other administrative officers: 
keeping scholastic records, admitting students, arranging pro- 
grams and room schedules, furnishing transcripts, publishing 
student and alumni directories, editing catalogues, serving on 
committees, preparing diplomas, directing placement bureau, 
recording extra-curricular activities, carrying on minor re- 
searches, serving as dean of the college, serving as dean of men, 
serving as business manager, purchasing supplies, assisting the 
president, and performing a miscellany of minor duties. 

Such officers as treasurer, bursar, comptroller, business man- i 
ager, financial secretary, and endowment secretary are almost ‘1 
exclusively non-teaching officers. 

It is interesting to note that 16 per cent of the librarians teach. 
Five offer courses in library science, three in English, three in 
modern foreign languages, two in classical languages, and one 
each in mathematics, history, and home economics. Among these 
teaching librarians are two who serve as deans of their respective 
colleges. An equal number serve as deans of women but do not 
teach. 

Practically all the other offices are combined with some of the 
major offices already described, or the office entails a relatively 
small amount of work and is handled by an individual who is 
essentially a classroom teacher. For example, the office of direc- 
tor of publicity or public relations is usually held by a teacher 
either of English or of journalism. Several of the officers serve 
the college only upon special occasions or have only semi-official 
positions. The alumni representative in many cases is a secre- 
tary employed and maintained by the alumni association. In 
other cases this position is handled by an alumnus who is a mem- 
ber of the teaching staff. The college physician is usually a local 
physician who serves the college when medical service is needed. 
In some cases he is paid a stated salary ; in other cases he receives 
a flat rate per student, and in still other cases he renders what- 
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ever medical service the college may require in return for the 
student medical fees. 

A great deal could be said about the grouping of administra- 
tive officers. The dean of a coeducational college in the Middle 
West lists for himself five titles: dean of the college, dean of in- 
struction, dean of men, director of admissions, and registrar. In 
his spare time this man teaches seven semester hours of mathe- 
matics. The two offices most frequently combined are dean of 
the college and registrar. One of the few resident physicians is 
also dean of the college. Nearly every possible combination of 
offices is found with the exception of dean of men and dean of 
women. Two presidents perform the functions of superinten- 
dent of buildings and grounds. 

Quite naturally, not all the colleges have the same administra- 
tive titles. Not a single title occurs in every institution. The 
title of president is common to all the colleges but one. Certain 
offices are entirely non-existent in some colleges. In other cases 
the office does exist but the incumbent is not considered an ad- 
ministrative officer. This is frequently true of librarians and 
superintendents of buildings and grounds. In one college where 
there is no librarian, the work of the library is directed by the 
chairman of a faculty committee assisted by two students. Fif- 
teen colleges do not have a superintendent of buildings and 
grounds. In these instances the work is directed by the presi- 
dent, business manager, treasurer or assistant treasurer, bursar, 
comptroller, or a faculty committee. In the Claremont Colleges 
a number of the administrative officers divide their time among 
the combined colleges. 

In the last analysis, the departmental organization, the fac- 
ulty as it functions in the general faculty meeting, and the 
standing and special committee must be considered in a complete 
picture of the internal administration of the college. This brief 
article can do no more than make some general observations on 
these points. 

General faculty meetings and committee service occupy a con- 
siderable amount of the time of both the administrative and the 
instructional staff. These activities undoubtedly function exten- 
sively in helping form the policies of the institution. In many 
colleges general faculty meetings are held weekly, while in others 
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as few as two are held—one at the opening and one at the close 
of the college year. The tendency in most colleges is to have a 
relatively large number of standing committees, and in the case 
of small faculties this is bound to be a considerable burden on 
the individual members. Much administrative work is carried 
on in this manner. Some administrators and some faculty mem- 
bers look upon this as an indication of democracy in the insti- 
tution. 

At this particular time, even more than in normal times, an 
effort is being made to economize by keeping the administrative 
force at a minimum and employing faculty committees to a 
larger extent. One institution has recently abolished the office 
of dean and transferred the work of that office to numerous com- 
mittees. Everyone is entitled to his opinion as to the effect this 
will have upon the efficiency and the morale of the faculty and 
students. 

There is a noticeable tendency to allow students a small share 
in the internal administration of the college. They not only 
administer a major portion of the discipline through the student 
government association, but they serve on numerous committees, 
such as chapel, curriculum, social life, extra-curricular activities, 
and absences. 

Alumni participation in the administration of the colleges is 
almost exclusively confined to external administration. Alumni 
representation on boards of control is common. Whenever the 
alumni do participate in the internal affairs of the colleges, this 
participation is usually in the form of representation on such 
committees as athletics, curriculum, placement, and vocational 
guidance. 





William Lyon Phelps—Teaching is to me the most adventur- 
ous, the most exciting, the most thrilling of professions. The 
five pillars of education are religion, discipline, culture, athletics, 
public service. 











SOME FUNCTIONS OF A COLLEGE DEAN 


HE office of dean in a small college has been gradually evolv- 
ing into a position of vital administrative importance and 
responsibility. Yet, there exists little suggestive material on the 
qualifications of incumbents of the office or on the functions and 
duties which might nominally be performed by the dean. 

In an effort to gain a comprehensive picture of the work of 
the dean of the small liberal arts college a list of sixty adminis- 
trative functions was prepared and sent to the deans of the col- 
leges participating in ‘‘The Smaller College’’ study. Each dean 
was asked to indicate what college officer or committee at present 
performed each of these functions in his particular institution. 
He was also requested to indicate which of the functions on the 
list he believed that, in his capacity as dean of the college, he 
should primarily perform. 

The deans of today still maintain, as of first importance, their 
often-stated prerogative of advising the president, although 
there is some variance about the problems upon which advice 
should be rendered. With the exception of recommendations 
concerning all changes in curriculum, the deans, by their reports, 
indicate that they are at present required to give more help in 
this area, 1.e., advising the president, than they deem primarily 
essential. 

In rating the problems upon which they give advice to the 
president, the deans place first, counselling on academic prob- 
lems; second, estimating the teaching ability of faculty mem- 
bers; third, making annual reports upon the academic work of 
the college; fourth, estimating the constructive influence of the 
faculty members on campus life; fifth, giving general advice on 
college policies; sixth, supervising the college curriculum; sev- 
enth, editing the college catalogue on all academic matters; and 
eighth, recommending changes in the curriculum. 


The data for this report were prepared by Dean Clyde A. Milner, of 
Guilford College, who, in collaboration with the director of ‘‘The Smaller 
College’’ study, has been analyzing this area. Dean Milner is presenting 
his analysis of this area in partial fulfillment of the requirements for his 
doctorate at the University of Geneva. 
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In contrasting their primary functions with present practice, 
the deans agree in placing the giving of information on academic 
problems first, but advance the supervision of the college curricu- 
lum to second place. The most significant change suggested by 
the deans not only shows that they consider one of their most 
important functions the recommendation of all changes in the 
curriculum, listing it as the fourth point upon which they should 
advise the president and the ninth in the total list of sixty func- 
tions, but they also believe that they should perform this func- 
tion more than they are doing at present. 

W. Brandt Hughes, in his study of The Functions of a Dean 
of a College,’ indicates that since 1908 the office of dean in the 
larger institutions has become administrative because of the 
development of the positions of registrar, dean of men, dean of 
women and personnel officers. In the smaller colleges, however, 
even where all or some of these other officers exist, the dean, 
according to the observations made upon the present study, 
seems very loathe to free himself from those functions that in- 
volve close contact with student life. 

The dean is in reality, and believes he ought to be, the super- 
visor of student welfare. It is not surprising that he does and 
should want to interview students on all academic matters, grant 
permissions for changes of courses of study, but the assiduity with 
which he retains and even insists on the right to exercise more 
extensively the function of corresponding with parents on all 
matters of student welfare is unexpected, as is the rather general 
retention by the dean of the supervision of discipline. 

If mathematical correlations are ever indicative of attitude, 
deans have one duty in this grouping that they do not desire to 
perform, i.e., the excusing of class absences. In the total list of 
sixty functions that deans fulfill, the excusing of class absence 

ranks sixth in frequency, while in the list of duties for which 
they believe they ought to be responsible, this function ranks 
nineteenth. 

Since 1870, when President Eliot, in outlining the work of the 
dean, wrote that ‘‘the dean of each college shall be the director 
of its educational activities,’’ a change in the function of dean 
has occurred. At present deans consider as third in importance 
1 An unpublished study made at the University of Kentucky. 
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that group of duties involving the direction of the educational 
activities of the college. There is, however, a desire on their 
part, as shown by comparing the rating of the work that they 
do and that which they believe they ought to perform, to have 
greater influence in the realm of educational activity in the col- 
lege, especially in the supervision of the college curriculum, the 
changing of courses with the assistance of heads of departments, 
the improving of instruction, and the interviewing of applicants 
for admission. 

The functions reported as being actually performed by these 
deans are given below in their order of frequency: 


. To give counsel on all academic problems. 

To interview students on all academic matters. 

To help estimate the teaching abilities of faculty members. 

. To advise failing students. 

. To grant permission for changes of courses of study. 

To excuse class absences. 

To make annual reports upon the academic work of the 

college. 

. To estimate the constructive influence of the faculty mem- 

bers on the campus life. 
9. To give general advice on all college policies. 

10. To supervise the college curriculum. 

11. To edit the college catalogue on all academic matters. 

12. To grant permission for extra hours. 

13. To correspond with parents on all matters of student wel- 

fare. 

14. To supervise all discipline. 

15. To recommend all changes in curriculum. 

16. With heads of departments to make all changes in courses. 

17. To improve instruction. 

18. To coordinate and improve the grading system. 

19. To interview applicants for admission. 

20. To direct faculty attention to changing educational 

thought and practice. 
21. To determine entrance requirements for transfer students. 


@ NOOR ope 


Accordingly as the deans indicated that they believed that 
these same functions should be matters of primary responsibility 
of the dean of the college, the functions fall in the following 
order of frequency: 


1. To give counsel on all academic problems. 
2. To interview students on all academic matters. 
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3. To advise failing students. 
4. To supervise the college curriculum. 
5. To give general advice on all college policies. 
6. To help estimate the teaching abilities of faculty members. 
7. To grant permission for changes of courses of study. 
8. To correspond with parents on all matters of student wel- 
fare. 
9. To recommend all changes in curriculum. 
10. To make annual reports upon the academic work of the 
college. 
11. With heads of departments to make all changes in courses. 
12. To improve instruction. 
13. To interview applicants for admission. 
14. To direct faculty attention to changing educational 
thought and practice. 
15. To grant permission for extra hours. 
16. To edit the college catalogue on all academic matters. 
17. To supervise all discipline. 
18. To estimate the constructive influence of the faculty mem- 
bers on the campus life. 
19. To excuse class absences. 
20. To determine entrance requirements for transfer students. 
21. To coordinate and improve the grading system. 


Not included in this list as among the major functions actu- 
ally performed, but rating higher, in the opinion of the deans, 
than the last three on the list in their desirability as major func- 
tions of the office were the following: 

To pass on all certificates for admission. 

With heads of departments to nominaie the teaching staff. 

To classify students. 

To help promote student-faculty relations. 

The inclusion of many of these functions does not necessarily 
mean that it is good educational practice for the dean to per- 
form them. In many instances the fact that they are performed 
by the dean is due to local situations, usually the lack of other 
administrative officers to perform them. However, it is signifi- 
cant to note that in these small colleges the deans find it neces- 
sary to perform such duties, and also that they consider them 
major responsibilities of the office. 











COLLEGE PRESIDENTS OLD AND NEW 
ARCHIE M. PALMER 


HE announcement by President John Grier Hibben of his 
intention to retire from the leadership of Princeton Univer- 
sity in June, 1932, adds yet another important name to the 
lengthy list of those involved in recent changes among college 
and university presidents. At the time of his contemplated 
retirement he will have filled the presidency of Princeton for 
twenty years. In terms of the prevailing tendency, this will 
constitute a truly long period of service—and an arduous one— 
at the head of an institution of such complexity and of such 
importance in the educational field. According to the press 
reports, it is believed at Princeton that President Hibben feels 
that his length of service and his age have made it necessary for 
him to yield to a younger man. He will be seventy next April. 
Dr. Hibben is the fourteenth to fill the presidency of Prince- 
ton University and will be the fourth to serve in that office for 
a score of years or more. John Witherspoon, the sixth president 
of Princeton, served from 1768 to 1794. John Carnahan, the 
ninth president, was in office from 1823 to 1854. James McCosh, 
who was fifty-seven years of age when he assumed the presidency 
in 1864, continued as the head of the University for twenty- 
four years. 

Of the men now at the head of the twenty-seven universities 
holding membership in the Association of American Universities 
—not including the two Canadian universities—only three were 
in office when Dr. Hibben assumed the presidency of Princeton 
in 1912. Nicholas Murray Butler and William L. Bryan had 
at that time already served for a decade as the chief executives 
of Columbia and Indiana Universities, respectively, while the 
administrative destinies of Harvard University had been guided 
by A. Lawrence Lowell since 1909. The press has recently 
earried reports of the impending retirement of President Lowell, 
but he has announced that he ‘‘has no intention of resigning at 
the conclusion of the current academic year.’’ 

The other twenty-three universities in this group have all 
changed their leadership since 1912, some not once but sev- 
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eral times. Six of them have acquired new presidents during 
the past three years—the Universities of California, Chicago, 
Illinois, Missouri, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania; while the 
presidency of the University of Virginia is now vacant, an act- 
ing president filling the office until a successor to the late Presi- 
dent Alderman is elected. A division of the duties and func- 
tions of the executive office and the creation of a new adminis- 
trative set-up are responsible for a change at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where Thomas S. Gates, a former partner in 
Morgan and Company, has been made president. Josiah H. 
Penniman, who has been both president and provost, has relin- 
quished the presidency but retains the office of provost. 

Only two of President Hibben’s contemporaries in these same 
twenty-seven universities are older in point of years. President 
Lowell was born on December 13, 1856, while President Bryan 
passed his seventy-first birthday in November of this year. W. 
W. Campbell retired from the presidency of the University of 
California last year, at the age of sixty-eight, after seven years 
in the office, and was succeeded by the thirty-nine-year-old 
former comptroller of the University, Robert G. Sproul. David 
Kinley was sixty-nine when he relinquished the presidency of 
the University of Illinois, to be followed by Harry W. Chase, who 
had previously served at the head of the University of North 
Carolina for eleven years. Edwin A. Alderman, who at the 
time of his death on April 29 of this year was president of the 
University of Virginia, would have celebrated his seventieth 
birthday the following month. 

The youngest member of this group of university presidents 
is Robert M. Hutchins. Two years ago he assumed the presi- 
dency of the University of Chicago at the age of thirty. His- 
tory is repeating itself in the choice of a young man for this 
position. The first head of the University, William Rainey 
Harper, was only thirty-four years old when he was chosen 
president in 1891. He filled that office until his death fifteen 
years later. During that time he laid the foundations and gave 
quickening and inspiration to the development of the University. 
Following the example set by his illustrious predecessor, Presi- 
dent Hutchins is now pointing the way in the educational 
renaissance through which American higher education is passing. 
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The reference to the ages of these presidents raises question 
as to who is now the oldest college president in point of service 
in America. Until his retirement from the presidency of Tarkio 
College last year Joseph A. Thompson was unquestionably the 
senior incumbent of the executive office, for it was back in 1887 
that he became president of that institution. William J. Boone, 
who has been at the head of the College of Idaho ever since its 
founding in 1891, is now the oldest president in point of service. 
James H. Kirkland became chancellor of Vanderbilt University 
in 1893, and when that same year the Woman’s College of 
Frederick, Maryland (now Hood College) was organized, Joseph 
H. Apple became its first president. Stephen B. L. Penrose 
assumed the presidency of Whitman College in 1894 and the 
following year saw Boothe C. Davis enter upon the presidency 
of Alfred University and Frederic W. Boatwright assume the 
presidential office at the University of Richmond. 

These instances of long service in this day of heavy mortality 
among college presidents recall to mind the fact that Eliphalet 
Nott filled the presidency at Union College from 1804 until his 
death in 1866, and that Charles W. Eliot served as president of 
Harvard University for forty years, retiring in 1909 at the age 
of seventy-five. James B. Angell spent five years as president 
of the University of Vermont and then served thirty-eight more 
at the head of the University of Michigan. L. Clark Seelye was 
president of Smith College for thirty-seven years, and it was 
only after thirty-six years in the presidency that Mark Hopkins 
retired from his ‘‘log’’ at Williams College. 

In the recent government survey of the land-grant colleges and 
universities the brief length of service of the president was a 
matter of serious comment. In was found that forty-four of the 
land-grant colleges had had a total of 308 presidents since their 
establishment. Of this number 228 had severed their connec- 
tion with the institutions by resignation and thirty-four by 
death, while the remaining 44 were still in service. Data on two 
of the presidents was not furnished. That the actual length of 
service is short and that there is considerable turnover in the 
position is disclosed by the fact that 167 presidents served less 
than five years. Of the latter, twenty-five are still in service. 
The reports also show that seventy-six presidents have served 
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between five and ten years, and that for the group of colleges as a 
whole a great majority of the presidents have held their posi- 
tions for periods of less than ten years. The observation is made 
that responsibility for this situation may be due to the fact that 
the institutions are public and subject to political uncertainty. 
It is recognized that frequent change in the chief executive 
officer tends to retard the orderly and progressive advancement 
of an institution. Permanent and constructive policies for the 
development of the college can not be effectively pursued, if 
there is frequent replacement in the leadership of the institution. 

Several years ago it was observed editorially in a metropolitan 


newspaper that 


. . . All a modern state university or college president 
has to do is to produce, every few months, a learned paper 
to dazzle the countryside, manage the intricate machinery 
of his several million dollar corporation, keep his army of 
temperamental, absent-minded, underpaid professors cheer- 
ful and alert, understand what the university’s archaeo- 
logical expedition is doing in southeastern Abyssinia and 
raise money for it, deliver occasional uplifting chapel talks 
to the student body, attend the ball game, lunch with rich 
alumni who might give new dormitories or laboratories in 
honor of their favorite maiden aunts, entertain the visiting 
English lecturers (and arrange for the deans to entertain 
the Americans), keep in touch with the members of the state 
legislatures who are making up the budget for next year and 
with the bright new assemblymen who hope to make the 
headlines by denouncing frills in education, and lecture 
occasionally to the Norfolk County Cheesemakers Coopera- 
tive Association, the Suffolk County Grain Exchange, the 
Wessex Central Trades and Labor Council, and the Essex 
W. C. T. U., as well as the State Chamber of Commerce, 
the Steuben Society, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
pointing out to each and all how the university serves every 
citizen of the state and notably assists them in their par- 
ticular tasks and problems. 


In his interesting book, The College President, Charles F. 
Thwing, the genial president-emeritus of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, discusses many aspects and problems of the presidential 
office. In his consideration of the future of the office he refers 
to the shortness of the term as one of the most common elements. 
A selected group of 413 colleges and universities, whose history 
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he had traced up to 1920, had had no less than 2,656 presidents, 
besides 292 temporary or acting officers. All but nine of these 
colleges had been chartered in the last century and many of them 
had been founded in recent decades. 

The situation which he observed in the following states bears 
impressive testimony. 


29 colleges 
14 colleges 
11 colleges 
7 colleges 
3 colleges 
4 colleges 
21 colleges 
5 colleges 
13 colleges 
18 colleges 
18 colleges 
24 colleges 


of Ohio had had 235 presidents 

of Tennessee had had 87 presidents 
of Texas had had 63 presidents 

of Oregon had had 57 presidents 

of Maine had had 25 presidents 

of New Jersey had had 26 presidents 
of New York had had 144 presidents 
of Connecticut had had 40 presidents 
of Kansas had had 81 presidents 

of Iowa had had 119 presidents 

of Indiana had had 141 presidents 

of Illinois had had 162 presidents 


In 1929 the writer made a study of fifty-five of the changes 


which had occurred among college presidents that year, in an 
effort to ascertain whether the incoming men possessed the latent 
qualities necessary for them to fill the difficult réles they had 
assumed. The findings of that study’ indicated to some extent 


the qualifications 


presidents. The picture presented at that time was a hopeful 
one. And, yet, the replacement of five members of that group 
was necessary within a year! Only one of these changes was 
due to death; the others were attributable to ‘‘unnatural 


causes.’’ 


In a similar study? of the turnover in college administrative 
ranks last year an attempt was made to discover some explana- 
tion of the extensive replacement which has occurred in recent 
years. Nearly two hundred and fifty changes among college 
and university presidents have been observed during the last 


three years alone. 


An intensive study of changes during the current year is now 
in progress. During the first ten months of this year no less 
than seventy-eight colleges and universities have been involved 
in changes in their chief executive officers. Three presidents 


1 Association of American Colleges Bulletin, Nov., 1929, p. 380-91. 
2 Association of American Colleges Bulletin, Dec., 1930, p. 515-26. 
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have also announced their retirement, effective next year. At 
the present writing there are vacancies in the presidencies of 
fourteen colleges. These are being temporarily filled by act- 
ing presidents or by administrative committees specifically desig- 
nated for the purpose. 

As might be expected, some of these changes have been due to 
deaths and to retirements, but the number of such changes is 
remarkably small and there have frequently been other, under- 
lying causes. Ten presidents have died in office during the cur- 
rent year. In four instances new presidents were this year 
designated to fill vacancies due to deaths which had occurred 
previous to this year. Only nineteen of the other changes are 
directly traceable to retirements from office on account of age or 
long service, and nine of these retirements are in accordance with 
the practice in the Catholic colleges of rotating the office among 
members of the supporting order after a definite period of 
service, usually six years. 

The acceptance of calls to presidencies of other institutions, 
affording more attractive opportunities, has been responsible in 
six instances for the creation of vacancies in the executive office. 
Three of these vacancies have been filled during the course of 
the year. The appeal of administrative work in the public 
school field, in which they had previously served, was too strong 
for two recently elected presidents. Another president relin- 
quished his college office in order to devote himself to wider 
service in his denominational board of education. 

In all the other institutions the changes were due to the resig- 
nation of the former incumbents. Three resigned the office after 
having served in the presidency but a single year. Two of those 
colleges have elected a new president annually during the last 
three years! 

In the examination of the changes of the past few years cer- 
tain outstanding tendencies are clearly definable. These give 
rise to a number of questions. Is the position of college presi- 
dent becoming untenable? Are its duties and responsibilities 
excessive? Or, on the other hand, is the supply from which 
the new administrators are drawn inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory? Are they properly prepared for their new work? Is the 
designation of the job as ‘‘prexy’s perilous task’’ more than a 














THE COLLEGES IN POPULAR MAGAZINES 
RUTH E. ANDERSON 


HE subject of college education in its various phases and 

ramifications proved more popular than ever during the 
year, November 1, 1930—October 31, 1931, one hundred and 
ninety-two titles against one hundred and sixty for the preced- 
ing year being listed in the so-called ‘‘general’’ magazines. 

The reverberations of the Carnegie reports on athletics and 
the stimulus of Dr. Flexner’s Universities, American, English, 
German are no doubt responsible for much of the current litera- 
ture on higher education published in these magazines. In two 
or three of the periodicals listed below it will be observed that 
practically all of the titles are concerned with college athletics, 
and football in particular. Perhaps it is better that colleges be 
brought to the focus of attention through this medium rather 
than left in oblivion. Perhaps, too, the colleges themselves are 
somewhat to blame for this state of affairs. 

The Education Index and the Reader’s Guide to Periodical 
Interature were the bibliographical sources of this compilation. 


AMERICAN MaGazInE: What makes men fight! interview with R. 
C. Zuppke. N. M. Clark. Nov., 1930; If you were a football 
star. E. B. Dooley. Oct., 1931; Why I shall send my son to 
an American college. E. Ludwig. Oct., 1931. 


AMERICAN Mercury: Making of a college president. H. C. 
Davidson. April, 1931; Boon of culture. H. L. Mencken. 
Sept., 1931; Kentucky crusader (Berea College). EH. F. Em- 
bree. Sept., 1931. 


ATLANTIC MontHiy: Competition in education. W. W. Com- 
fort. Feb., 1931; Unintellectual boy. F. Winsor. April, 
1931; American education. A. J. Nock. May, 1931; Student 
in post-war Berlin. E. H. Fishberg. June, 1931; Books of 
of one’s own. A. EL. Newton. Oct., 1931. 


CoLuieR’s: Dartmouth for teamwork. S. Metzger. Nov. 1, 1930; 
Pittsburgh’s winning forward pass. S. Metzger. Nov. 8, 
1930; When the Trojans pass, look out! S. Metzger. Nov. 15, 
1930; Passes from the Bible. 8S. Metzger. Nov. 22, 1930; 
Yale’s jack rabbit. S. Metzger. Nov. 29, 1930; Stanford’s 
forward-lateral pass. S. Metzger. Dec. 6, 1930; What’s 
wrong with football? G. Rice. Dec. 13, 1930; With his back 
to the enemy. 8S. Metzger. Dec. 13, 1930; Flea flicker foot- 
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ball. S. Metzger. Dec. 20, 1930; For students only. G. Rice. 
Feb. 14, 1931; Under new management: football at Notre 
Dame. Oct. 10, 1931; Pigskin review. G. Rice. Oct. 17, 
1931; Football history. S. Metzger. V-front. S. Metzger. 
Oct. 24, 1931. Flying interference. S. Metzger. Red Men- 
aces. G.S. Warner. Signalhonors. G. Rice. Oct. 31, 1931. 


-CoMMONWEAL: Notre Dame’s triumph. H. Reed. Dee. 31, 1930; 
Fortnight at Cambridge. E.P. Keenan. Jan. 21, 1931; Cap- 
uchin College of writers at Assisi. Johannes Jorgenson. May 
6, 1931; College student and money. M. 8. Sheehy. June 17, 
1931; Barnard tries it out. June 24, 1931; Brick and mortar, 
June 24, 1931; Catholics and graduate study. R. J. Deferrari. 
June 24, 1931; Discussion. August 5, 26, Sept. 9, 1931; School 
for action (St. Charles College). June 24, 1931; Will to win. 
July 15, 1931; Seasoning the Rhodes scholar. L. A. G. Strong. 
Aug. 19, 1931; Noble pile (Sterling Memorial Library). Aug. 
26, 1931; Right idea: plans to raise $20,000,000 by 1940. 
(Cath. Univ. of America). Aug. 26, 1931; Whither students? 
Sept. 23, 1931; Idea of a university (Catholic University). 
Oct. 7, 1931; News from school: promise of large enrolments. 
Oct. 7, 1931; As to college teachers. Oct. 28, 1931. 


CurRRENT History: Passing of the church college. A. D. Har- 
mon. Dec. 1930; Fascist Italy’s suppression of intellectual 
freedom. C. H. Abad. Jan. 1931; New attack on American 
universities. A. B. Hart. Feb. 1931; America’s twelve great- 
est women: Mary E. Woolley. A. Booth. March, 1931; Good 
and bad in American education. G. 8. Ford. July, 1931; 
Why go to college? A. B. Hart. July, 1931; College educa- 
tion in England and America. R. M. McElroy. Oct., 1931. 


Forum: Pooh-bahs of sport. J. BR. Tunis. May, 1931; SOS from 
the colleges. H. A. Smith. May, 1931; Lost generation: what 
chance for the college graduates of 31? C. Gauss. Sept., 1931. 


Goop HovusEKerEpine: Greek or barb? R&. Halle. Nov., 1930; 
Exit the cook: school girl apprentices. A. McCormick. April, 
1931; Marriages made in college. R. Halle. April, 1931; 
When you go to college. F. E. Stamm. Sept., 1931. 


Harper’s Magazine: Pity the poor athlete. F. Schoonmaker. 
Nov., 1930; Men in women’s colleges. A. R. Hyde. Dec., 
1930; Are you an amateur? J. R. Tunis. April, 1931; Col- 
lege graduates and civilization. M. Lee. May, 1931; Why 
don’t your young men care; political indifference of the 
American undergraduate. H. J. Laski. July, 1931; Jews go 
to college. H. A. Woodruff. Sept., 1931. 


Literary Dicest: Floodlight football; a new thrill for the cam- 
pus. Nov. 8, 1930; Farewell to the matineé idol of the grid- 
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iron. Nov. 15, 1930; What football players are earning this 
fall. Nov. 15, 1930; Yes suh, the ole South is lookin’ up. 
Nov. 29, 1930; Dr. Flexner’s bombshell. Dec. 18, 1930; Chi- 
eago remakes its university. Dec. 27, 1930; Rest cure for col- 
lege girls’ fagged nerves. January 3, 1931; Maurois’s opti- 
mism. Jan. 17, 1931; Disagreeing doctors in a football clinic. 
Jan. 24, 1931; Military training losing ground in colleges. 
Feb. 14, 1931; Pennsy’s bitter dose and reduction diet for 
stadium fever. Feb. 21, 1931; Reshuffling football’s ancient 
and honorable triple alliance. March 7, 1931; Universities 
test evidence. April 4, 1931; More Phelpses might help. 
April 18, 1931; College students up in the air. May 23, 
1931; Latin and Greek overboard. May 30, 1931; Western 
athletes’ rough way with records. June 13, 1931; Where 
the depression helps. June 13, 1931; Letting the air out of 
college football. June 27, 1931; Student revolt (Yale). July 
4, 1931; Mortgaging hope. Aug. 15, 1931; Wine-bibbing at 
Oxford. Aug. 29, 1931; Will the lively football start an- 
other war? Sept. 12, 1931; The goal line or bust! Oct. 3, 
1931; If you were a football star. E. B. Dooley. Oct. 3, 1931; 
The Jew on a Christian campus. Oct. 10, 1931; The students’ 
search for God. Oct. 10, 1931; The rag dolls and junk yards 
of football. Oct. 24, 1931; Honoring Coach Stagg by licking 
his team. Oct. 31, 1931. 


Livine Ace: Advice to the young. J. M. Barrie. Dec., 1930; 
Visit to Vassar. R. Hiilsenbeck. May, 1931; America in 
Beirut. Leo Matthias. July, 1931. 


Nation: On the college frontier: the new legal education. H. 
Oliphant. Nov. 5, 1930; Will professors do it? Proposal of 
Professor Thurston. Nov. 5, 1930; Evils of higher education. 
Nov. 12, 1930; Japanese universities. S. Washio. Nov. 12, 
1930; On the college frontier: Civilizing teacher training. 
T. L. Scholtz. Nov. 12, 1930; On the college frontier: the 
Sarah Lawrence plan. C. Warren. Nov. 19, 1930; Tumultu- 
ous education. Dec. 3, 1930; Ballyhoo and the higher learn- 
ing. B. Stolberg. Feb. 18, 1931; Sport for sport’s sake. Feb. 
18, 1931; Wisconsin’s experimental college with reply by A. 
Meiklejohn. E. Viwwas. March 25, 1931; Professor of books. 
E. D. Grover. March 25, 1931; Harvard memorial. April 1, 
1931; Three cheers for Emory. V. Woodward. April 29, 
1931; Yale’s cathedral orgy. W. H. Hale. April 29, 1931; 
Revolt at Yale. May 6, 1931; Small Latin, less Greek. May 
27, 1931; In the driftway (Sterling Memorial Library). June 
10, 1931; Hire learning at Ohio State. N. Thomas. June 17, 
1931; Leaders or followers? June 17, 1931; Intolerance in 
Vienna. JN. Fabricant. Oct. 21, 1931. 
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New Repusuic: Football morals. TY. 8. Matthews. Nov. 26, 


1930; Enforcing academic freedom. Dec. 10, 1930; Deadlock 
in progressive education. Dec. 17, 1930; Our universities. 
G. R. Code. Dec. 17, 1930; Meiklejohn experiment. March 
11, 1931; Dirge for college liberalism. W. H. Hale. May 13, 
1931; Discussion. June 17, 1931; Ku Kluxism at Ohio State 
University. June 10, 1931; Baccalaureate. B. Bliven. June 
17, 1931. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY: Humanism in America. P. 8S. Richards. 


Oct. 1931. 


NortH AMERICAN Review: College sports decline. P. H. Davis. 


Nov., 1930; New models in scholars. EL. Winslow. Nov., 1930; 
Symposium by business and professional leaders on the oppor- 
tunities open to this year’s college graduates in various fields 
of endeavor. June, 1931; University of the future. H. C. 
Davidson. June, 1931; College warden speaks. L. W. Scales. 
July, 1931. 


OvERLAND: To Barbara’s fountain (Stanford). B. M. Rice. 


Dee. 30, 1930; Why go to college? F. N. Ahl. Dec. 30, 1930. 


OvuTLooK: Southern football’s challenge. Nov. 12, 1930; Foot- 


ball feuds. G. Trevor. Nov. 19, 1980; Hoover-conscious Stan- 
ford. D. Aikman. Nov. 26, 1930; Roman holiday. G. Trevor. 
Nov. 26, 1930; Five-year plan (Chicago Univ.). Dec. 3, 1930; 
Smart Swede. G. Trevor. Dec. 3, 1930; Universities under 
fire. Dec. 3, 1930; Deaths in football. Dec. 17, 1930; Pull- 
man car football. G. Trevor. Dec. 17, 1930; Dr. Butler on 
football. Dec. 31, 1930; We have a house plan. (Harvard) 
L. M. Beebe. Dec. 31, 1930; Point after touchdown. @. 
Trevor. Jan. 7, 1931; Toward the abolition of football. G. 
Trevor. Jan. 14, 1931; Football housecleaning. G. Trevor. 
Feb. 18, 1931; Big three or big two? G. Trevor. March 4, 
1931; Fall frenzy. Massacre for money. Oct. 7, 1931. Pros- 
pects for the big three. Oct. 14, 1931; Spotlight on sports. 
Oct. 21, 1931. 


Pictor14L Review: How can I be popular? Perry Montanye. 


July, 1931. 


Review ofr Reviews: Where writers teach writers (Middlebury 


College). C. Morton. Dec., 1930; Student days at Heidel- 
berg. G. W. Sherrill. Jan., 1931; Hutchins family in educa- 
tion. Feb., 1931; Modern university. March, 1931; Are our 
colleges producing thoughtful and effective citizens? April, 
1931; Colleges within Yale. April, 1931; Research in new 
fields at Cornell. L. Farrand. April, 1931; Johns Hopkins 
University—Research in law and justice. A. Shaw. May, 
1931; New Yale. C. Seymour. June, 1931; Yale begins to 
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study men. H. Brucker. June, 1931; Lost generation (Ex- 
cerpts). Northwestern University. W. A. Dyche. Oct., 
1931. 


Saturpay Eventne Post: Football fallacy. S. Metzger. Nov. 
8, 1930; Why colleges fail students. P. Wylie. Dec. 13, 1930; 
Training for life. 7. 8S. Gates. May 16, 1931;- Husbands 
and careers. Elizabeth Fraser. May 23, 1931; Professors or 
detectives? P. Jones. June 20, 1931; Scouting for brains. 
N. McKenzie. Aug. 15, 1931; Football robots. Griffon. Sept. 
26, 1931; Referee’s whistle. M. Thompson. Oct. 10, 1931; 
Praying colonels. M. Thompson. Oct. 17, 1931; That’s my 
story. Ed. by W. Stout. M. Thompson. Oct. 24, 1931; The 
villain of the piece. M. Thompson. Oct. 31, 1931. 


ScrRIBNER’s MaGazInE: Young man goes to work. P. Lorentz. 
Feb., 1931; As I like it. W. Z. Phelps. April, 1931; College 
girls and marriage. April, 1931; Girl graduates ten years out. 
B. L. Kenyon. June, 1931; Over my shoulder to alma mater. 
W. H. Hale. Oct., 1931; Young man gives big business its 
due. E.S8. Whitman. Oct., 1931. 


Worip’s Work: Amateur racket; discussion of the Carnegie 
reports. J. R. Tunis. Dec., 1930; Harvard’s new yard. J. 
R. Tunis. June, 1931. 

Yate Review: University of Utopia. R. M. Hutchins. March, 
1931; Forgotten professor. H. M. Jones. June, 1931; Ameri- 
can students and French novels. A. Maurois. Sept., 1931. 





ACCESSIONS TO THE ASSOCIATION OFFICE LIBRARY 


Through the courtesy of the authors and of the publishers, a 
large number of recent books in the fields of college administra- 
tion and teaching, and of religious education, theory and prac- 
tice, have been added to the Association headquarters library. 
Among these accessions many of the following will prove of 
interest and value to the readers of the BULLETIN, who are in- 
vited to call and consult them at any time, or ask for data by 
correspondence. 


Adventures in Philosophy and Religion, James Bissett Pratt, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York (1931). 263 p. $2.00. 

The American School and University, (A Yearbook devoted to the Design, 
Construction, ete., of Educational Buildings and Grounds), American 
School Publishing Corporation, New York (1930-1931). 571 p. $5.00. 

American Secondary Schools in 1960, David Snedden, Columbia Univer- 
sity Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New York (1931). 122 
p. $1.50. 

Annuity Agreements: Methods and Plans of Charitable Organizations, 

(Wise Public Giving Series No. 34) Edited by Alfred Williams Anthony, 
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Committee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, New York (1930). 104 p. $1.00. 

Annuity Agreements, Rules, Relations and Reserves, (Wise Public Giving 
Series, No. 28) Edited by Alfred Williams Anthony, Committee On 
Financial and Fiduciary Matters, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, New York (1931). 32 p. $1.00. 

The Art of the Teacher, P. F. Valetine, D. Appleton & Co., New York 
(1931). 289 p. $2.00. 

Autobiography of a Philosopher, George Herbert Palmer, Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston (1931). 138 p. $2.00. 

Background of International Relations, Charles Hodges, John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York (1931). 743 p. $4.00. 

Bodyguard Unseen, (A True Autobiography), Vincenzo D’Aquila, Richard 
R. Smith, Inc., New York (1931). 279 p. $2.50. 

The Changing Educational World, 1905-1930, Alvin C. Eurich, The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis (1931). 311 p. $3.00. 

The Christian College in India, Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion in India, National Missionary Council, New York (1931). 388 p. 
$2.00. 

Christian Education Handbook for 1931, Robert L. Kelly and others, 
Council of Church Boards of Education, New York (1931). 590 p. $2.00. 

Comparisons of Students of Teachers Colleges and Students of Liberal- 
Arts Colleges, Margaret Kiely, Columbia University Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, New York (1931). 147 p. $1.50. 

Courses on International Affairs in American Colleges, Farrell Symons 
and James T. Shotwell, World Peace Foundation, Boston (1931). 353 p. 
$5.00. 

The Craving for Superiority, Raymond Dodge and Eugen Kahn, Yale 
University Press (1931). 69 p. $1.50. 

A Critical Study of the Teaching of Elementary College Mathematics, 
Joseph Seidlin, Columbia University Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, New York (1931). 107 p. $1.50. 

The Dilemma of Religious Knowledge, Charles A. Bennett, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven (1931). 126 p. $2.00. 

Economic Theory and Correct Occupational Distribution, Harold F. Clark, 
Columbia University Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New 
York (1931). 176 p. $1.75. 

Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers College, 
1928, I. L. Kandel, Columbia University Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, New York (1929). 464 p. $3.50. 

Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1929, I. L. Kandel, Columbia University Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, New York (1930). 559 p. $3.50. 

Factors Influencing the Choice of Courses by Students in Certain Liberal 
Arts Colleges, Helen Foss Weeks, Columbia University Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, New York (1931). 57 p. $1.50. 

Federal and State School Finance, Fletcher Harper Swift, Ginn & Co., 
Boston (1931). 472 p. $3.80. 

Fundamentals of Health, T. Bruce Kirkpatrick, Ginn & Co., Boston 
(1931). 576 p. $3.80. 

The Government of Oxford, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
London (1931). 82 p. $1.25. 

Hinterlands of the Church, Elizabeth R. Hooker, Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, New York (1931). 314 p. $2.50. 

History «f the Christian People, Henry K. Rowe, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York (1931). 533 p. $4.00. 

Immortality and the Present Mood, Julius Seelye Bixler, Harvard Uni- 

versity Press, Cambridge (1931). 69 p. $1.00. 
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The Junior College, Walter Crosby Eells, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, (1931). 833 p. $4.00. 

List of Books for College Libraries, Charles B. Shaw, American Library 
Association, Chicago (1931). 810 p. $3.50. 

Meeting the Challenge of Modern Doubt, James Gordon Gilkey, The Mac- 
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Philanthropy for the Future, A Long Range Look at Economic Policies 
in the Field of Charity, Edited by Alfred Williams Anthony, Commit- 
tee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters, Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, New York (1931). 148 p. $1.50. 

Organization and Administration of Practice-Teaching in Privately En- 
dowed Colleges of Liberal Arts, Jacob I. Baugher, Columbia University 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, New York (1931). 127 p. $1.50. 

The Psychology of Foreign Language Study, H. R. Huse, The University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill (1931). 231 p. $3.00. 

Quantitative Measurements in Institutions of Higher Learning, Stuart Ap- 
pleton Courtis, The University of Chicago Press, Chicago (1930). 253 
p- $1.50. 

The Reading Abilities of College Students, An Experimental Study, 
Alvin C. Eurich, The University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 
(1931). 208 p. $2.50. 

The Recovery of Worship, George Walter Fiske, The Macmillan Company, 
New York (1931). 266 p. $2.50. 

Religion in Higher Education, Edited by Milton C. Towner, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago (1931). 327 p. $3.00. 

Religious Behaviour, David M. Trout, The Macmillan Company, New 
York (1931). 528 p. $4.00. 

Religious Realism, D. C. Macintosh, The Macmillan Company, New York 
(1931). 502 p. $4.00. 

The Remaking of Man in Africa, J. H. Oldham and B. D. Gibson, Inter- 
national Missionary Council, New York (1931). 185 p. $1.25. 

Social Policies and Modern Democracies, Charles W. Pipkin, The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York (1931). 2 vols. 377 p. 417 p. $7.50. 

Students’ Attitudes, Daniel Katz and Floyd Henry Allport, The Crafts- 
man Press Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. (1931). 408 p. $3.50. 

Studies in Religious Education, Philip H. Lotz and L. W. Crawford, 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn. (1931). 702 p. $3.50. 

The Taproot of Religion and Its Fruitage, Charles P. Sanders, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York (1931). 266 p. $2.00. 

Teachers Salaries, Willard S. Elsbree, Columbia University Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, New York (1931). 286 p. $2.50. 

The World of the New Testament, The Macmillan Company, New York 
(1931). 233 p. $2.00. 
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